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Introduction 


[TDURIN G the writing of this book on the principles of arranging 


flowers, I have appreciated the interest shown by so many. It 
is encouraging to find the increasing interest that women are taking 
in this subject all over the Dominion. To those with an artistic 
temperament and creative ability flower-arranging can become a 
quick and ready outlet for expression. Already, floral art in all its 
aspects is being recognised as one of the higher orders of the art. 
The art of arranging flowers is a pleasing occupation for anyone, 
particularly the home-lover. There is no need to have a professional 
florist’s background to make a success of it. All that is required is a 
natural desire to create beauty with plant material, and by study, 
practice and perseverance it is amazingly easy to develop this par- 
ticular branch of artistry. 


It has been very evident at all the lectures and demonstrations 
that I have given over the past year that our women, like the women 
of America, have readily adopted the new ideas based on the old 
Eastern principles, adapting them to suit their own individuality, 
thereby creating their own particular style. Cora M. Oneal in 
Flower Arrangements of the Americas aptly describes the Ameri- 
can women’s reaction to modern flower-arranging. She says: “The 
accent now is on style and effect rather than on mass of material 
used in flower arrangement. The artistic arranger will capture 
the smart individual effect to be achieved with few flowers and 
unique personalized styling.” This adequately describes what we, 
in New Zealand, are seeking to achieve, and the standard that is 
set is comparable with any in the world. We have at our disposal 
an enormous variety of plant material and at no season of the 
year are we unable to make a varied selection. 


To impart knowledge in the art of flower-arranging I have 
made an intensive study from every book available on the subject 
and have found that although some differ on minor points the 
general rules are universal. Perhaps the only debatable point was 
that of primary colours. There are two schools of thought on the 
subject, so perhaps it would be advisable to quote them here. 


Professor Edward A. White in his book Principles of Flower 
Arrangement explains that theoretically any of the spectrum col- 
ours which cannot be made by mixing any two other colours are 
primary colours. In the science of light (Young-Helmholtz) these 


colours are red, green and violet. He goes on to explain that the | 
Newton-Brewster theory is based on pigments and the primary col- 
ours are red, yellow and blue. Professor White sums it up thus: 


“In flowers, the colours are those of the spectrum, so the primary 
colours are definitely red, green and violet.” 


Having these two distinct schools of thought may seem some- 
what confusing, but the majority are in favour of the pigment 
theory. I personally think it the most practical theory in harmon- 
ising flowers as we are all familiar with pigments. Unless we are | 
all prepared to delve deeply into the science of light we cannot hope 
to come to any uniformity of thought. To uphold the pigment 
theory, every other authority on floral art appears to favour it, so I 
think it safe to assume that we can confidently adopt it also. Pro- 
fessor White’s book is full of sound information which every 
aspiring flower-arranger shculd read if possible. 


Other authors whom I have found of great value to me in my 
study of the art of flower-arranging are J. Gregory Conway, Rock- 
well and Grayson, John Taylor Arms, Bidwell and Blom, Mrs. 
Walter Hine and Barbara Sagel Meisse. Many friends have been 
helpful in various ways, some loaning material, containers, etc., for 
composing the illustrations for this book and some generously giving 
me the freedom of their gardens from which to gather material for 
lectures. Two who have been particularly co-operative are Miss 
Beulah Hartnell and Mr. Douglas Elliott. Miss Hartnell has gen- 
erously given her time to type all my manuscripts and Mr. Elliott 
has made himself available at all times to take the photographs for 
my books. He has always been most patient and painstaking as is 
revealed in the excellent set of illustrations throughout this book. 
I take this opportunity of expressing my appreciation to all who 
have co-operated so willingly in the publication of Floral Art and 
Flower Arrangements for All Occasions. 


GLADYS M. LANKSHEAR 
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Chapter 1 


The Basic Principles of the Art 


WHETHER or not the so-called modern type of flower-arrange- 

ment is universally appreciated, one has to admit that to 
compose a successful arrangement certain basic principles must be 
adhered to. Flower-arranging is something more than placing 
pretty flowers in a rare or beautiful vase. It is sympathetically 
grouping them in such a manner that the intrinsic beauty of each 
flower is enhanced by the harmonious accompaniment of the 
various elements in their proper order that go to make up the 
composition. The plant material, container, background, solids 
and spaces, as well as mural decorations must be co-related to 
bring about a perfectly composed arrangement. This is within 
the sphere of anyone who has a normal amount of natural ability, 
an artistic temperament and a genuine desire to acquire the know- 
ledge. Even if there is neither time nor ability to specialize, the 
studying of the basic principles and applying them wherever pos- 
sible to everyday use, will greatly help towards an appreciation 
and understanding of the art. Their application will give an in- 
creasing amount of enjoyment. 

Normally, no two people would arrange flowers in precisely 
the same manner. They have different ‘‘tastes,’’ which is all to 
the good. Where one might arrange a bold and lavish composition 
to dominate a room, another would prefer small arrangements 
with emphasis on simplicity. Both may be equally good (or bad) ; 
it is not the size, colour or any other single factor that gives it 
distinction, it is the combination of many principles, plus the skilk 
of the designer. 

Certain principles underlie all phases of art whether it is 
painting, drawing, architecture, modelling, composing a garden,. 
decorating a room or arranging flowers. We have often heard it 
said that rules are made to be broken and the ingenious ones who 
create original compositions do break them, but they have first 
learnt and applied the rules before they have ignored them. Other- 
wise a very unhappy jumble would result from their feeble efforts: 
The setting of lines, masses and colour to form harmony in com- 
position is as much a science in floral art as in other fine arts, and 
study and application of the principles will be well rewarded. 
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The important principles to 
apply for flower-arranging are 
design, harmony, balance, unity, 
focus, accent and rhythm. These 
principles I will take in turn 
and endeavour to show how 
their application is essential for 
good composition. 


DESIGN 


This perhaps is the broadest 
subject of all the principles in- 
volved and most authorities 
stress design as being of the ut- 
most importance. Design or line 
arrangement in flowers is not 
modern or new as some are in- 
clined to believe. Present-day 
designs are built on basic ideas 
gleaned from ancient art and 
adapted to modern materials 
and conditions. We, in keeping 
with other countries, are becom- 
ing more design conscious and 
have begun to realise that the 
study of pattern in flower-ar- 
ranging is very important. 


The Orientals studied line 
arrangements in flowers before 
the sixth century* and their 
principles were based on arrang- 
ing plant material in as natural 
a form as possible. They used 
the minimum of plant material 
to gain the maximum of design. 
Every piece of material had its 
place and meaning and by skil- 
ful manipulation wonderful com- 
positions were depicted. Colour 
was unimportant, design was 


The simple vertical line arrange- 


everything. Every design repre- ment should be vigorous and 
sented an idea or conveyed a aspiring. This one, composed of 
message. Seasons, celebrations, scarlet dahlias and watsonia pods 


¢ ; arranged in a metal cylinder, ex- 
ceremonies and personal mes- presses these aesthetic values. 
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sages were interwoven through the arrangements. Exotic plant 
material, no matter how beautiful, was never used because having 
no significance to them it was worthless. 


Although the designs appeared simple they were full of 
character and flawless in execution. Hours would be spent seek- 
ing the correct pieces of material and more hours in its composi- 
tion. So important was the art of flower-arranging in the East 
that schools were set up for the express purpose of instruction in 
the art. It took many years to completely master the science. As 
in other spheres of art, it was inevitable that fashions changed as 
knowledge and accomplishment increased until today the Orientals 
are incorporating distinct Western qualities in their arrangements, 
using foreign containers and adding more colourful flowers. Their 
old traditional styles of design and line of natural composition are 
still strictly maintained. We also learn from the Orient the basic 
designs, how to arrange the natural lines of the plant material in 
a simple yet beautiful manner and incorporate into them without 
losing the design our own distinctive personalities. We will find 
flower-arranging becoming an absorbing recreation and taken 
seriously it will become an endless source of pleasure. 


VERTICAL LINE 


Vertical line arrangement is one of the oldest patterns used 
by Eastern flower-experts. Tall containers, very often made of 
giant bamboo or metal, were used and a classical, erect composition 
was arranged using material such as. pussy-willow, pine, prunus 
or other seasonal branches. Just as beautiful were their flower 
decorations; chrysanthemums, iris, lilies or blossom. We, like- 
wise, have excellent material all around us for arranging the same 
type of classical design. 


Having decided to try a vertical design, choose a container of 
any substance that is tall, cylindrical or square in shape, prefer- 
ably firm and solid. It needs to be broad enough to balance the 
size of the blooms or branches that are used or the vertical line 
loses its character by becoming top-heavy. It may be necessary 
to use a lead-weighted flower-holder to stabilize the arrangement 
and to secure the tallest or heaviest piece of material. Needle- 
point holders with lead bases are decidedly the most satisfactory 
to quickly and firmly secure the flower stems and stabilize the 
whole arrangement. 


The height of the plant material must be at least one and a : 


half times the height of the container and experienced designers 
will often exceed this three or four times. When the arrangment 


*Flowers—East-West, by Conway. rae! 


———— 
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calls for drooping material which cascades over the edge of the 
container, the trailing pieces as well are included in the final 
measurements. An arrangement on a high shelf or mantel bracket 
often calls for this style of cascading effect. 

When composing a vertical line arrangement it is important 
that the flowers are not stiffly and evenly spaced, otherwise a 
monotonous, stolid effect is the result. When flowers of an even 
size are used arrange two or three blooms close together at the 
base, the rest of the flowers ascending rhythmically at slightly 
uneven distances to the desired height, as illustrated. The general | 
effect of a vertical arrangement should be vigorous, aspiring and | 
uplifting. When there is difficulty in procuring a main or prin- | 
cipal stem long enough to give the required height splice the 
flower-stem in to another stem of similar size and strength. In- 
sert it into the container making sure that the spliced piece comes 
well within the container to enable the bloom to receive sufficient 
moisture. Many little aids such as this may be necessary to main- 
tain good design but it must be borne in mind that such, aids must 
not be obvious nor detract from a natural appearance. For in- 
stance, it would be incongruous to insert a pansy on a long stem 
and place it on the extreme tip of the arrangement, but a dahlia 
or chrysanthemum so treated would appear to have a naturally 
well-grown stem. 


| Vertical line arrangements do not always meet with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm but by judicially adding a little contrasting 
material or colour to soften the line between container and plant 
| material and using foliage without detracting from the design 

very beautiful, dignified and serene arrangements suitable for 
| modern requirements can be designed. Always bear in mind that 
| design must not be submerged by enthusiasm to place more plant 
material than is absolutely necessary. It is important to know 
when sufficient material has been added to complete the design 
and not be tempted to add that extra flower because it is to spare. 


The designer, after mastering the severe vertical line, may 
now attempt less formal lines. Still using the vigorous, uplifting 
theme of the vertical design, mixed flowers and foliage in varying 
colour-harmonies may be arranged. Containers also can be less 
severe and more ornamental in shape and design. Intricate ar- 

| rangements of wonderful beauty may be composed in the vertical 

design and merit the approval of even the most doubtful critic. No 
matter what design is being arranged the theme must be readily 
understood to meet with universal approval. 


ee — 


Chapter 2 


Horizontal and Rectangular Designs 


ARELY do we see horizontal lines in floral arrangements that 
are indicative of the reclining theme. The average decorator 
who desires a low arrangement selects a trough or other similar 
container and fills it with short-stemmed flowers standing erect. 
With a little thought one can readily understand that this is not a 
horizontal line in a true sense. The plant material should recline 
and in reality be the vertical line resting laterally, indicating repose 
and tranquility. Similar precepts should be adhered to as though 
composing a vertical line. All stem should appear to be growing 
from one unit as in the erect design. The line farthest from the 
end of the container could be compared with the apex of the tall 
design. Place delicately, buds or foliage to indicate the slender end, 
gradually increasing the number of stems as the lip or the end of 
the container is reached. It is here that the arrangement requires 
stronger treatment, larger flowers, contrasting or deeper colours, 
to form a focal point. 


The treatment for a horizontal line may be as formal or in- 
formal, complex or as simple as desired. In a formally balanced 
design buds, foliage or small flowers provide the slender ends while 
larger blooms or stronger colours form the centre. A simple, yet 
effective, informal horizontal design is achieved with a few well- 
shaped flowers like the Dutch iris. Arranged in a similar manner 
to the erect composition with a focal point of two blooms at one end 
of the container, place three or four stems of uneven lengths with 
several of their own blades of foliage or a bud to form the apex and 
you have a delightful composition depicting the characteristics of 
all iris arrangements. 

The all-foliage composition as in other designs can be very 
effective in the lateral composition. A few flowers, berries, pods 
or contrasting foliage may form the focal point of such an arrange- 
ment. Trailing vines of passion-flower, clematis or nasturtium are 
naturally recumbent and are readily adapted to the horizontal 
arrangement. 

The final placement of a horizontal design is important. Where- 
restfulness is desired the arrangement will consummate the spirit 
of its design. It must be viewed from eye level, therefore a low 
mantel shelf or niche, a window-ledge, a guest-table, dinner or 
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Rectangle Line 


Unless accessories really contribute towards the design they are best 
left out. These accessories have been employed to emphasise the 
rectangle. Without them the vertical line would appear elongated. 
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luncheon table or an occasional table in a lounge are some of the 
positions where it may be set to advantage. 


RECTANGLE AND TRIANGLE DESIGNS 

We have studied designs that are vigorous and erect in the 
vertical manner and those that give a reposeful atmosphere in the 
recumbent horizontal line. Combine these two lines and we compose 
a bilateral line. If in imagination you placed one of each design 
together, the vertical line dead centre of the horizontal line, you 
would have a bilateral triangle. By placing the vertical line off 
centre or at one end of the horizontal line a rectangle or L-shaped 
design is produced. If the spaces of the latter composition are 
filled in with plant material a right-angled triangle results. 


RECTANGLE 

The rectangle design requires less exactitude than the triangle 
and because of this it has become an increasingly popular design. 
Usually a shallow container, oval or oblong in shape, is used. If 
the base of the container is long enough it will balance the erect 
part of the design thereby completing the pattern. 

A lead-weighted flower-holder is necessary to stabilize the com- 
position and if necessary the holder may be fastened to the dish 
with modelling clay, plasticine or melted wax. Place the holder an 
equal distance from the two long sides and one-third the length of 
the container from one end. 


The primary step in composing a rectangular design is to 
arrange the upright heaven-pointing piece of material first. Usually 
a tall leaf-blade, slender branch or long stem, terminated bya bud 
and suggesting natural vigorous-growing life is chosen. Place 
another piece of material, not necessarily the same type as the 
primary stem, on the inside and slightly forward of the first one. This 
should be two-thirds the height of the primary line and is known as 
the secondary line. Balance this with another stem nearer the base 
but on the outside, all three stems converging to appear as one and 
all standing erect. This will form the vertical outline of the design. 
Other plant material, flowers, foliage, etc., is then arranged in front 
of this, being careful not to obliterate the original line. It is essen- 
tial in a well-balanced design of the informal pattern that no two 
he are of equal length nor should there be an equal number of 
stems. 

The base of the container, if long enough, will form the hori- 
zontal line. Take care that a piece of foliage or other material 
breaks the harsh outline of the dish. When the container is not of 
sufficient length to form the base of the rectangle, plant material 
reclining in the horizontal manner to equal the erect part of the 
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Since horizontal lines are indicative of repose and tranquility, the 
composition should appear as though the flowers were reclining and 
stems growing from one unit as in the vertical line. 


composition is entirely satisfactory. All lines, both erect and 
horizontal, must converge at the point of interest which is empha- 
sized in the usual way. The addition of two or three large, well- 
shaped: leaves: to emphasize the focal point will serve the purpose 
of co- SrALBA HOS the plant material and container and concealing the 
holder, , 

The! use of accessories to portray the horizontal line can be 
used effectively but delicate precision is required in their place- 
ment in.order to give perfect balance to the arrangement. The 
illustration of the waterlilies and hymenocallis depicts the use of 
accessories to attain a perfect balance. 


ASYMMETRICAL TRIANGLE 


The mace or right-angled triangle design is developed 
by using the outline of the rectangle and filling in the space with 
plant material. The floral arrangements formed on these shapes 
reflect great beauty and the scope for their compositio1. is endless. 
The Japanese principle of blending art and nature is nowhere more 
exemplified than in the informal triangle. The representation of 
three. distinct heights in the arrangement is symbolic. The primary 
stem represents heaven, the secondary man and the tertiary earth. 
This is: founded on the teaching that man identifies himself with 
heaven and earth, a philosophy akin to the appreciation of life in 
the present and the future. The very nature of existence is based on 
these’ three : important elements and to the Oriental mind the funda- 
mental: idea''is. suggested throughout their flower-arrangements. 
Today}‘inithe study of art we can no longer ignore the fact that this 
is the perfection of informal design. Once lineal forms and their 
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resultant beauty are understood nothing less than perfection will 
satisfy the artist. 

The asymmetrical triangle may be arranged in any type of 
container but the low bowl usually contains the pre-eminent pieces. 
In all containers the balance is achieved by the tip of the tallest 
spray being directly over the base. This spray or branch may sway 
or curve in any direction but it must return at its highest point. 
Otherwise balance would not be maintained. 

The base is usually set on one end of the broad or shallow con- 
tainer, as in the rectangle design, or in a central position for the 
tall or narrow vessel. The height of the primary line is measured 
by the width of the bowl or the height of the tall vessel. The usual 
rule applies: the material of the primary line to be one and a half 
times in height the width of the bowl or the height of the vase. The 
secondary line is approximately two-thirds the height of the main 
line and arranged on the inside. The third, or earth line, is less than 
one-third the height of the primary line. By arranging a portion 
of the latter material in the foreground, slightly tipped forward, a 
third dimension is given to the arrangement. This is important in 
most flower-arrangement, to produce the effect of looking into the 
heart of the design. We require not only three definite heights in 
the arrangement but width and depth as well. 

Three pieces only of material may be used for the informal 
triangle, or the three main lines may be unified by added material 
if a profuse arrangement is desired. Never allow added material 
to extend beyond the outline of the design already in position and 
confine these additions between the primary and secondary, and 
secondary and tertiary lines. To create a beautiful modern arrange- 
ment based on principles of Japanese floral art the distinguishing 
precepts involved are: adherence to asymmetrical balance, the 
placement of the three important levels, the tip of the tallest line 
bisecting its base, the emergence of all stems from a unit and the 
employment of the odd number which consciously or unconsciously 
governs the balance of design. 


Chapter 3 


Formal Triangle 


HE method of composing the formal or equilateral triangle 
design is to place the primary stem in the centre of the vase 
or bowl. Instead of each piece of additional material being of 
different lengths as in the preceding design two stems of equal 
lengths are cut and placed one on each side of the primary line. 
These identical lines follow the general rule of being two-thirds 
the height of the primary line, followed by the two cut shorter 
still. It is not necessary to have the same type of material on 
each side of the arrangement but it must be similar in shape, 
texture, colour or quantity to give equal balance. There are several 
designs based on the formal triangle. The equilateral or pyramid 
design which has all three sides of equal value was the general 
design greatly practised by the arrangers of “period” pieces. 
Although severe and formal in style the general period compositions 
were softened by profuse complimentary material arranged in 
flowing and graceful lines. These designs do not altogether follow 
the oriental precepts but evolve their origin from classic Greek and 
Roman designs. Thus we have Empire, Georgian, Renaissance 
and Victorian periods, all profuse in material but each with their 
own hall-mark of material and colour-blending. The containers 
were beautiful, chiefly the urn-type with handles. They were in 
many materials, metal, glass, porcelain and marble and their 
symmetrical shapes lent themselves to the graceful lines of the 
formal triangular plan. Some of the arrangements had a long 
base with shorter equilateral sides, others had long sides with a 
shorter base. These triangles are known as the isosceles triangles 
and many beautiful arrangements suitable for present-day 
decoration may be devised from any of these designs. 


RADIATING DESIGN 


It is not a far step from the isosceles triangle to the radiating 
design. To compose a formal radius, place material fan-wise in a 
low container. A dozen or more iris or similar leaves may be used 
according to their size and the dimensions of the finished arrange- 
ment. Place the largest and longest in the centre to form the apex 
and graduate the rest as required. All stems are unified on a 
needlepoint holder and set in a central position well back in the 


This design 
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Triangle Line 


of informal balance depicts the dramatic strength of the 
isosceles triangle. 
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container. A group of flowers can be then arranged within the 
outline of leaves to form a second radius, with a stronger accent 
for a focal point. As an alternative to an all-leaf background, 
stems of flowers terminating with buds of the gladioli type, in 
conjunction with tneir own or similar foliage may be used. One, 
or more, large individual blooms may form the focal point, placed 
well forward to unify container and composition and obscure the 
flower-holder. 


This type of arrangement is one that gives the maximum 
spread of material with a minimum amount of flowers and foliage. 
The arrangement in general is bold with a clear-cut silhouette and 
the contrasting brilliancy of colour against the sombre green of 
foliage makes it particularly pleasing to the eye. The design is 
equally suitable for a small home decoration or arranged in a 
larger and more massive way for a reception hall, lounge or church 
composition. 


Contrasting a radiating design is excellent practice for the 
novice. It is quickly constructed and the principles of correct balance, 
proportion, etc., are readily discernible. It soon becomes evident 
to the beginner that a simple well-executed design is much more 
pleasing and satisfying than a complicated arrangement lacking 
in fundamental principles. 


A little more ambitious is the radiating design executed in a 
spherical or bowl-shaped container. The general outline the 
bowl and floral material becomes the design and is arrang ith- 
out the spire-like foliage. It is almost a semi-circular design, the 
bowl forming the base and the flowers gracefully arching over the 
edge of either side forming the radius. This type being less 
formal than the previous method may be composed of flowers that 
have differing attributes. Graceful, arching racemes of lilac or 
hyacinths may be used with stiff stems of roses, stock, pansies 
and/or sweet peas to fill in the centre. The design should be com- 
pact and full of flowers otherwise the composition lacks stability. 
Lilies of the valley with their delightful fragrance, the delicate, 
graceful stems shortened for the central position, plus their own 
soft green foliage would complete a very pleasing miniature 
radiating design. 


CIRCULAR LINE 


The circle can be one of the most beautiful and satisfying lines 
in flower-arrangements. In rhythm it is so truly self-contained 
that the eye is satisfied to stay within the design. In a circular 
design all lines return unto itself. There are many variations of 
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Iris leaves accentuate the ciréular bin this composition of golden 

callas and their own beautif marked leaves. Part of the success 

of this design lies in the under-water stem arrangement, which follows 
the line of the circle. 


each adaptation. A round container of some kind is essential. For © 


a low arrangement you can use a flat, round dish, a platter, a 
circular trough, or a floating bowl. The spherical bowl shapes are 
used to depict rounded designs using curving branches or stems, 
or circular massed compositions using large full-headed flowers. 


A platter or flat bowl is used for a low table arrangement and 
can be ornamented in quite a variety of ways. A Victorian posy 
effect may be obtained by arranging in circular compact formation 
a number of short-stemmed flowers standing erect. Each row 
may be in varying colour harmonies of one variety of flower or the 
material itself may be varied in the one colour or contrasting 
colour-blending as desired. A mixture of foliage, berries and rich 
autumn-coloured flowers would gladden the heart on a chilly 
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autumn day. A posy of autumn-coloured leaves arranged in 
alternate rows of contrasting colours can also be very effective. 


An adaptation of a circular motive can be arranged in a similar 
platter or shallow bowl but instead of the material completely 
covering the surface of the container only a portion is covered. 
Arrange a cluster or spray of flowers, berries or foliage on one side, 
fixing it in place by pressing the material on to a needlepoint holder. 
Allow the ends of the spray to graduate and curve with the shape 
of the bowl. The tapering ends cause the eye to travel without 
interruption round the container and return to rest on the spray. 
Flowers floating are not so satisfactory from a designer’s point of 
view as not only do they move at the slightest disturbance but 
they are more difficult to arrange in a specified design. To attain 
good balance in the open dish the proportion of material should be 
approximately one-third plant material to two-thirds space and 
the dish should be filled about two-thirds with water. 


Children have a lot of fun and interest in arranging short- 
stemmed flowers, etc., in saucers or platters of moist sand. These 
sand posies can be most effectively designed in rows of multi- 
coloured flowers or leaves in the Victorian style and can be used for 
many a festive occasion. As the moist sand keeps the decorative 
material fresh for a long time, the posies may be arranged some 
time before they are required. The sand also holds the stems secure 
enabling the posies to be carried about without fear of their being 
disarranged and all kinds of short-stemmed flowers, petals and 
foliage, that would be of little use for the usual decorative work, 
may be utilized. 


The made-up wreath is also a circular design. Whether its 
composition is flowers or foliage, with or without fruit and berries, 
it is a very satisfactory arrangement. The Italian, Andrea della 
Robbia, used the circular wreath motif in a great many of his 
renowned sculptured designs and today “della Robbia’’ wreaths 
of greens and fruits or cones are sold largely in America for 
Christmas decorations. 


A small circular trough filled with flowers and foliage is 
another adaptation of the wreath motif. During the winter months 
these may be filled with evergreens and bright berries or pods. In 
all of these wreath motifs the point of interest should be well 
pronounced and the grouping of mixed material for a sense of 
balance in colour is of great importance. 


Requiring skill and precision is the circular line arranged in a 
spherical bowl, one of curving stems of plant material being par- 
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ticularly spectacular. The calla family provide stems which are 
ideal for moulding into the specified curves. Gently stroke with 
warm fingers the inside of the stems and they will gradually curve 
to the desired angle and moreover will stay in shape for as long 
as required. These graceful stems may be arranged in all aspects 
depicting circular motion. The circle may also be emphasized by 
the use of a round tray as a background or another accessory such as 
a picture or mural decoration as part of the arrangement. Flowers 
arranged to partly sweep round the accessory make an interesting 
and pleasing line-arrangement. The concave stems partially outline 
the circular motif and the eye naturally continues along the 
imaginary line to return to the point where the composition is 
united. In designs such as these the spaces play an important 
part in forming the motif. 


A circular design may also be composed of massed or solid 
floral decorations; flowers compactly arranged in a round bowl. 
They may be formally planned and used as a centre-piece on a round 
dinner table. From every angle the design would appear sym- 
metrically circular and full round flowers such as marigolds, 
zinneas, roses and dahlias are suitable subjects for this type of 
design. Similar flowers arranged face-view in circular fashion 
make an excellent design for decorating a cabinet, window-nook or 
on a pedestal against a wall and is most effective when it can be 
viewed from a distance. 
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Chapter 4 


Handling Various Designs 


A® much favoured as the circle and similarly constructed are the 
the oval and crescent designs. An oval design requires an oval 
platter instead of the round type as in our previous design and the 
decoration denoting the oval line is constructed in the same way as 
the circle. Massed effects in low containers, tall, oval designs face- 
view and low table decorations may all be composed of symmetric- 
ally petalled flowers. The heavier colours and larger flowers are 
best arranged in the centre to give correct balance. The designs 
may vary slightly to include ovate and cone-shaped patterns. 


Of considerable interest in recent years, particularly among 
the American flower show exhibitors, is the crescent or semi- 
circular design. It is certainly a line which, when well composed, 
is worthy of special notice. Its lines express slow rhythmic move- 
ment. A full or partial are may be composed and any material 
suited to the design may be used. Sometimes the natural line of a 
stem may lend itself to the design or a composition may be built up 
of unusual shaped material. The design is best treated simply 
with the minimum of stems but each one being of utmost im- 
vyortance to complete the design. Sometimes natural windswept 
material will have the desired curves but more often it is necessary 
to coax some plant material into shape. The foliage of broom may 
be left to steep in water overnight. Lay it on the bottom of a 
bucket or bowl tied in a ring and next morning lift it out without 
untying and leave to dry. This will enable it to hold its shape 
after being arranged. Any flowers with hollow or broad stems may 
be gently coaxed into shape after a piece of wire has been pushed 
up the stem. Use long stems of smaller flowers or buds for the 
terminal pieces with flowers increasing in size or number as the 
focal point is reached. When the eye traverses to the spaces of 
the semi-circular design there is the same feeling of satisfaction 
in a natural return to the design that is encountered in the circular 
line. 


SQUARE AND OBLONG DESIGNS 


There is little need to detail the square and oblong designs. 
They are not popular nor are they easy to construct without a 
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THE CRESCENT DESIGN is a popular adaptation of the semi-circular 

motive. Calla stems are pliable and readily moulded to the desired 

shape. The needlepoint holder, which is necessary to stabilise the com- 
position, is obscured by moss. 
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feeling of heaviness. A built-up face-view square composition is 
seldom done and it is only when the design is of necessity that it 
is ever attempted. Its very formality precludes its popularity. 
However for dinner or luncheon tables, low containers in square 
or oblong designs compactly filled with short-stemmed flowers 
similar to those of the circle and oval arrangements are just as 
effective as the latter shapes. Bunches of violets, pansies or other 
short-stemmed flowers make delightful floral compositions no 
matter which design the line of the container follows. 


MINERVA AND VULCAN DESIGNS 


The two lesser known basic designs which can be successfully 
executed in floral arrangements are Minerva (the scales) and 
Vulcan (the cross), adapted from classical Roman and Grecian de- 
signs. The containers should be formally classical in shape, the 
urn-type being eminently suitable. To compose a Minerva arrange- 
ment, suitable plant material will be found in all fruit and berries 
and clusters of flowers. A central standard of foliage or a flower 
spike is arranged to form the apex while drooping plant material 
to depict the “scales” formally spills over the edge on either side. 
Clusters of berried fruits, grapes, etc., or cascading racemes of 
lilac are suitable for this purpose. In the central position of the 
design can be placed larger fruits and foliage, or in a floral com- 
position stronger colours and sizes of flowers. A decoration of 
fruit is an excellent composition for dinner or banquet table. 


A Minerva arrangement should not be high in proportion to 
the container. One third the height of the container is sufficient 
and the width should be at least one and a half times the height 
or width of the bowl. If arranged in a tall container, the material 
should be one and a half times in width the height of the con- 
tainer; in a low bowl one and a half times the width of the bowl. 
In a tall vessel the material may gracefully cascade in a curvate 
manner from the main unit of the design, this to be included in 
the overall measurements. Always measure across a Minerva de- 
sign from tip to tip of the decorative material. 


Vulcan (the cross) as the name implies is the form of a cross. 
The “arms” are composed of material arranged across the rim of 
the container. These should be symmetrically composed and 
formally balanced. The standard should be a strong, upright, 
vigorous line of plant material. This design requires precision 
regarding proportion. Each arm should measure one third in 
length the height of the vertical line and the vertical line one and 
a half times the height or width of the container. 
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MODERN SEMI-CIRCULAR DESIGN. A charming example of 

what can be done with a few Callas arranged in a modern manner. 

Brass trays are a splendid foil to the bold outline of the golden-yellow 

flowers. The round tray dramatises the subject and holds the com- 
position together. 
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A tall spike of delphinium or closely allied stems of stock or 
antirrhinums would admirably compose a floral erect line. Heaven- 
pointed foliage may be added to the background to give extra | 
height if required or the erect line may be composed of all foliage, | 
not necessarily of one variety. Most desirable for the arms would | 
be colourful, compact, stiff-stemmed flowers such as stock, sweet: 
peas, antirrhinums, gladioli or hyacinths. A focal point of con- | 
trasting shape or colour could be used but must not dominate or 
overpower the design. 

Since all good flower arrangements depend to a large extent 
on shape or form of the composition, this element must be regarded 
as of pre-eminent importance. Thoughtful planning of the build- 
ing of the composition by careful selection of suitable material and 
arranging all parts so that they are correlated into a complete unit 
is necessary to achieve a successful design. It is essential for the 
success of intricate designs such as Minerva or Vulcan to work 
with material that gives perfection in form. If suitable material 
is unavailable, rather than mar a design it would be better to com- 
pose a more universal line such as an isosceles triangle. | 

I do not wish to give the impression that these designs are 
stiff and must be strictly kept to a shape such as a cross used as 
a funeral emblem. After all it is beauty in design that we are 
aiming at and the basic designs are only a guide on which to plan 
our arrangement. While a form of design is necessary the com- 

| position should be in soft and flowing lines and not appear as 
though it was a laborious effort. 


We must not overlook the third dimension of an arrangement 
which is of paramount importance. In a photographic view of 
any composition we see only two dimensions, height and width, 
but in the actual arrangement there are three, that of depth as 
well. If the depth of the arrangement is lacking, while it may 
photograph well, it has in actual appearance a rather stilted, dead- 
pan effect. To avoid this the composition must have well-placed 
material to produce the third dimension, not pronounced enough 
to lose sight of the design but of sufficient character to correlate all 
parts of the arrangement. A group or spray of flowers or other 
decorative material should be arranged from the central unit to 
the front edge of the container. A broad, round bow] has consider- 
able width which must be co-ordinated with the decorative 
material. Viewed from a side angle the design may not be so 
clear-cut in shape, but the softened line and the feeling of looking 
into the design is considerably more beautiful and pleasing. 
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THE LINE OF BEAUTY: The shape of the plant material is often 

the deciding factor when composing a design. Here curved branches 

of white Protea clearly indicate an S-curve. An off-white container, 

suitable in texture, shape, proportion and colour, was chosen to 
emphasise the beauty of line. 
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THE S LINE 


Probably there has never been a more distinguished line in 
flower arrangements than the S curve. In Japanese classical de- 
signs we find this intriguing line expressed in all its graceful 
simplicity. In the early 18th century Hogarth, the renowned Eng- 
lish artist, used this line extensively in his works of art and called 
it the line of beauty. Today, in flower-arrangements it is univer- 
sally known as Hogarth’s line of beauty. 


The extraordinary grace of languorous rhythm and gentle 
motion expressed in this line is immeasurably satisfying in a 
flower-arrangement. A line of beauty arrangement is always 
attractive when arranged in a tall container with the line flaring 
out, then returning to a point above the apex of the design. Ina 
like manner the downward sweep in the opposite direction com- 
pletes the S curve. The line may be composed in any gradation 
of the vertical or horizontal arrangements. 

The line of beauty is a design of silhouette and it is vitally 
important that the outline is not obliterated by the use of too 
much material. The minimum of plant material produces the best 
design. Select branches, leaves or stems with a natural curve or 
mould them to the desired lines. Arrange the main lines and place 
a decided contrast in material or colour as a focal point. Usually 
larger flowers give dignity and stability to the composition. 


The length of branches used in the design is optional and as 
curved, slender stems or branches are not heavy in appearance 
they can be twice the height of the container without fear of the 
arrangement being out of proportion. The rhythmic languorous 
curve defining this design must be easy to discern to give the 
emotional satisfaction which is the criterion of all successful 
compositions. 

We have briefly expounded the slow motion and gentle rhythm 
of the S curve of beauty but if a more exciting effect is desired try 
a zig-zag line. This is produced by designing sharper angles in 
place of the languorous curve. Each flower, leaf and branch should 
be clearly defined in sharp silhouette for best results. To emphasise 
the restless motion which the zig-zag depicts use a strong accent of 
contrasting material or colour throughout the design. If the main 
lines are composed of grey weather-bleached branches a striking 
contrast will be effected by using scarlet gladioli. 

The zig-zag design arranged in bright basic colours would be 
eminently suitable for a gay party or young people’s gathering 
where the modern, restless, light-hearted spirit pervades the air. 


Chapter 5 
Choosing a Design 


S you have glanced through these basic designs you will have be- 

come aware that in the composition of any arrangement there 
must be something, either in the plant material, the container or 
the surroundings which give you the “spirit” or atmosphere on 
which to build your design. Very often it is the plant material 
that is the deciding factor in your choice of design. 


By carefully examining the plant material and viewing it with 
an eye towards its artistic possibilities you will be able to determine 
just which of the basic designs will embody the qualities of natural 
grace and beauty which the material demands. 


Nature gives to each plant, in its leaf, branch or flower, its 
own particular characteristic and if we follow each individual 
style as near as possible to nature we will reveal hidden beauties 
which were never dreamed of. As an example: we should never 
cram broad spreading plant material into a narrow-necked con- 
tainer or tall, straight spikes of flowers half tumbling out of a very 
wide-mouthed bowl. Use containers that would be in accord with 
the special characteristic of the substance being used and let them 
appear in as natural a setting as possible. Moreover, to emphasize 
the beauty of a composition it should appear artless and unstudied. 


It was in the study of natural placement of material that the 
Japanese became skilled and excelled as masters of the art of 
flower-arranging. We likewise can look for the natural lines in 
all plant material and arrange them so that Nature’s handiwork is 
neither distorted nor abnormal. Bent or windswept branches may 
give us the material for building such line arrangements as the 
circular, crescent, line of beauty or zig-zag. If these particular 
designs are desired but naturally bent stems are not available, then 
we must resort to artificial methods of bending them. Although 
this may not be natural it can appear so if the artificial measures 
are not over-stimulated. It is surprising what can be done in this 
way and still maintain natural grace and dignity. 


As already mentioned, certain foliage will retain its curved 
shape after it has been steeped in water for several hours. Allow 
it to dry in the shape required either by tying it in the right 
position until it dries or laying it in the bottom of a basket or 
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When choosing a design, sometimes the shape of a _ container 
is the inspiration needed. Here are some suggestions: The bird 
bowl would be effective for a rectangle or tall vertical line. The 
four-handled container could hold a spreading arrangement of 
blossom in an S-curve or triangle line, while the tall container adjoin- 
ing it would suit for a similar purpose. The urn-shaped vessel for 
peiiod style; flat dish for angular or low compositions; white jug for 
vettical or S-lines. Marble dish for fruit and foliage; swan for vertical 
or horizontal lines and formal vase for informal triangle. 


similar vessel, weighted to keep it flat, until it holds its 
new shape. Flexible flower-stems may be coaxed into the correct 
curves by gently stroking them with warm fingers. 

Soft stems of callas (arum lilies), tulips, kniphofias and 
hyacinths (including Hyacinthus candicans) may be molded into 
any shape, especially if the stem is not too new and crisp. Such 
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flowers as lupins, calendulas and pansies, after they have been cut, 
twist and turn towards the sun of their own accord. The budded 
ends of gladioli and watsonia do likewise taking on quite interest- 
ing shapes which éan be used for unusual line arrangements. 


Straight stems terminating in buds clearly give us the lines . 


for vertical, horizontal, rectangle and radiating designs. Gladioli, 
delphiniums, stock, watsonias, lilies and many other flowers possess 
this aspiring vigorous line, which, with the addition of spire-like 
foliage, are readily adaptable to any of these designs. 

Broad branches of foliage or contrasting large leaf shapes 
added to the above types of flowers give us the material for the 
triangle compositions. Mixed flowers and foliage can also be 
artistically arranged in rectangle, triangle, vulcan or minerva de- 
signs. An assortment of long and short stems is always an ad- 
vantage in composing designs in low containers. All short stems 
can be utilized in low compositions in the round, square, oblong 
or oval designs. 

If you are one of those fortunate folk who are privileged to 
gather flowers from a large garden it is often easier to select the 
flowers to harmonize with the container that has given you the 
inspiration for a design. A classical urn will suggest an isosceles 
triangle, a line of beauty or a vertical line according to its width 
and height. An orb or globe requires the circular treatment that 
has already been illustrated. 

.. An ornament such as a china swan suggests the flowing slow 
motion of the horizontal line as depicted in the illustration. A 
conche shell has a similar line whilst any tall, narrow cylindrical 
vessel depicts the vertical or line of beauty arrangements. Those 
vases which have narrow necks and wide or bulging bases 
harmonize best with the S line, the vulcan, an adaptation of the 
vertical or tall isosceles triangle designs. The bowl-shaped dish 
can be used according to its width and height or its rotundity in 
triangular, circular, semi-circular, oval or minerva arrangements. 
The low open container can be adapted to a wide selection of designs 
including various triangles, rectangle, semi-circular, reclining S, 
radiating and vulcan compositions. This applies also to the flat 
dish which may also be suitably filled to convey such geometric 
shapes as the oval, circle, square, five-pointed star, oblong, etc. 

A shallow trough naturally gives us the theme for the hori- 
zontal line but other designs such as the reclining S curve, a radiat- 
ing or the more geometric oblong and rectangle may also be 
successfully arranged in it. If we are fortunate enough to possess 
a square or oblong pillar vase the designs which can be executed 
in them are manifold. They are particularly suited for the building 
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of successful crescents and vertical lines. 

Look over your odd discarded pieces of old brass, pewter and 
china ornaments and you may surprise yourself at the possibilities | 
that some of them may have. An old brass lamp with its top 
removed may make a fine example of a classical shape in which to 
compose a line of beauty design. 

A container of strong, simple design demands large, bold- 
framed flowers and suggests a design of a robust, grand or profuse 

* nature. Delicately wrought containers on the other hand require 
dainty blooms depicting airiness, grace and lightness. Beware of 
brightly decorated, highly ornamental containers as they so often 
detract from the beauty of the general arrangement. Look over 
your containers and you will invariably find a dish or ornament 
that will suggest a line. Train yourself to see line in each ornament 
and you will find no difficulty in visualising plant material that | 
may be selected from your garden to complete a lovely arrangement. | 

Another element which may be the inspiration to lead you in | 
your choice of design could be the setting or background for an | 
arrangement. The contour of a piece of furniture, the colour of the | 
wall, the hangings, any of these may help you in your choice. A 
narrow aperture naturally suggests an upright design while a long 
low mantel shelf is made for a horizontal arrangement. A broad 
space could be the appropriate position for an angle, rotund or 
radiating design. A line or design in the mural decorations, a 
wall ornament, or picture may have a line that could be emphasized 
by a similar or harmonising line in the floral decorations. 

The mood or the occasion for which the arrangement is re- 
quired may determine the type of design. For a sick room a line 
suggesting calmness and serenity as is found in the simple vertical 
and horizontal lines would be appropriate. On the other hand a 
composition with an air of gaiety and jauntiness would be the right 
note for a festive occasion. Lines such as rectangle, semi-circular, € 
zig-zag or an S curve could be adapted to this occasion. Radiating, 
minerva and triangle designs depicting lavishness and plenty would 
suitably decorate a banqueting table. The theme for church deco- 
rations would depict the stately grandeur of regal vertical or 
profuse triangle designs. Whether the designs you choose are 
simple or elaborate, miniature or massive, always strive to let them 
be clear cut. Use the amount of material necessary to compose the 
design but don’t be tempted to poke in another piece of material 
because you have it on hand. It is quite a good plan to see what 
you can take out while still maintaining good design. We cannot 
better the Japanese teaching of using the minimum of material to 
attain the maximum of design. 


——_ 
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STUDY IN HARMONY: Several types of foliage comprise this arrange- 

ment. Tall, aspiring Montbretia leaves gave height, while colourful 

broad yellow-spotted Calla leaves gave form emphasis. Colour contrast 

was added by copper Beech and variegated Privet foliage, and the 

ladder-fern gave the necessary informal balance. A flat low container 

in pale green plastic material proved a satisfactory adjunct to complete 
a refreshingly harmonious composition. 


Chapter 6 


The Principles of Harmony 


HARMON Y is one of the intangible principles that is necessary 

in a good floral composition. It is the blending and correlating 
of the different elements in the composition and unifying all parts 
to form a satisfactory whole. There should be no jarring note of 
wrong colour-blending or badly related material. All material 
used should be in hamony. First, one should strive to match the 
container and plant material. There should be something akin in 
their general composition which will marry the two elements and 
give a sense of oneness in the completed arrangement. We may 
find that texture, size, colour or shape will link the different parts 
together. 


A pottery jar, a coarse basket container or a heavy metallic 
urn should be matched with plant material bold in form or strong 
enough in colour to pull the composition together. One cannot 
imagine a satisfactory arrangement of dainty textured flowers in 
pastel colours in one of these heavy containers. Crystal, fine china 
or delicately wrought silverware would be the more harmonious 
choice. 


Many of the present-day vases and bowls are composed of off- 
white ceramics that blend with many tones and variations of plant 
material. They allow for the introduction into the arrangement of 
white flowers which not only link the container and flowers to- 
gether but enable further harmony with the contemporary home. 
Modern homes usually have neutral interior decorations, they lack 
affectation and demand flower designs as direct and simple as the 
period they represent. 

Ornately decorated containers or those of bright colour com- 
binations require extra special care in selecting suitable flowers, as 
the container may easily dominate the arrangement, thus defeating 
the sense of unity. Containers of one bright basic colour, unless 
the flowers exactly match, require thoughtful planning for har- 
mony. If a container were bright orange in colour, flowers and 
foliage in an analogous colour-blending of maize, old gold, brown 
and cream, with a small grouping or accent of flowers in the bright 
orange colour of the container, would make good harmony. The 
brightly coloured flowers should be placed near the base of the 
arrangement so that the outline of the rim of the container is 
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JAPANESE GARDEN SCENE: This is an adaptation of a Japanese 

garden scene, clearly indicating in its simplicity of line the harmony 

which is brought about by correlating and unifying the various elements 

in a composition. The severe beauty of line expresses serenity and the 
spirit of Nature. 


partly broken by the flowers. This gives the required sense of unity 
between the flowers and container. 


As well as harmony between containers and flowers there 
should always be harmony between each kind of plant material that 
forms the arrangement. Where possible use foliage belonging to 
the particular type of flowers being used. A similarity of foliage 
can be substituted with equal success. Where foliage of a contrast- 
ing shape is required to attain balance or stability in the design 
choose that which has texture, colour or some other relationship to 
that which is already being used in the composition. Contrasting 
leaf-forms often harmonize admirably. A study of the foliage 
arrangement in the illustration shows this. 


All bulbous-rooted flowers and foliage having similar charac- 
teristics naturally harmonise well providing that the scale is 
correct. We could not place together in harmony large calla lilies 
and small hyacinths, but we could arrange in perfect harmony 
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their larger cousins the hyacinthus candicans and the callas. By 
combining any or all of the following, callas, gladioli, liliums and 
iris in summer, or mixing iris and narcissi with tulips or hyacinths 
in spring, we are using together plants of similar characteristics 
and texture although the flower-heads are contrasting in shape and 
colour. They are all bulbous-rooted, and foliage pertaining to any 
of the individual flowers, used separately or mixed, further en- 
hances the general harmony. In the illustration in Chapter III both 
foliage and flowers of callas and gladioli are used with the addition 
of a few pieces of ladder-fern. Having similar characteristics to 
the gladioli foliage, the fern gives asymmetrical balance to the 
composition. 

Although one-flower type of arrangements are usually most 
effective, certain mixed flower groups can be equally harmonious. 
Delphiniums, dahlias and gladioli, although differently rooted, are 
perennials and will harmonise together. Delphiniums and gladioli 
both have similar lines of upright, aspiring dignity whilst dahlias 
contrasting in shape, are similar in texture and boldness of colour 
and design. Wallflower and golden narcissi have similar warmth 
of colouring which unifies them, and a cluster of violets can be 
added as a focal point of colour and form contrast. White helleborus 
(winter-rose), with its air of delicate fragility, has a similar 
quality to the purity of paper-white narcissi and will therefore 
mix well together. 

Usually such contrasts as hardy-flowering shrubs and bulbous- 
rooted flowers or perennials are not easily blended together because 
their characteristics are so very different. The woody stems of 
most shrubs are covered with stiff leaves which precludes their 
inclusion with flowers of a softer texture. Some varieties, however, 
particularly the half-hardy type such as lilac, camellias and 
hydrangeas, denuded of most of their foliage, will make good colour 
or emphasize good form in a design. Most shrubs combine well 
together providing that colour-harmony is correct. There are 
many contrasting shapes. of shrubs which result in exceedingly 
‘distinctive arrangements. By using large-flowering types such as 
camellias, proteas and waratahs, or multiflowered clusters of 
hydrangeas, rhododendrons and luculia, with contrasting sprays 
of floriferous stems of ericas (heaths), lilacs and fuchsias the com- 
binations will harmonise most satisfactorily. Roses may well be 
called Queen of the flowers, as they stand in a class of their own. 
They possess a beautiful texture that will combine with most 
flowers and yet are ideal for a one-flower type of arrangement. 

In quite a distinct class in texture are the branches of flower- 
ing spring blossom. With their beautiful texture in flowers and 
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distinctive line of stems they are a complete decoration in them- 
selves and are not usually enhanced by the addition of other plant 
material. A full-grown tree towers over most plants and it is 
a wise plan to follow nature when combining flowers together. 
Using nature as a guide we can use the branches to form the line of 
design, thus giving height to the arrangement, and spring flowers 
that bloom closer to the earth may be arranged lower in the 
arrangement to form contrast of form and colour. It is inadvis-. 
able to use any foliage among flowering branches of almond,, 
prunus, cherry, forsythia, pussy-willow, etc. It would destroy the 
character of their beautiful lines. 


Autumn leaves, berries, pods and fruits can easily and success- 
fully be placed together in perfect harmony. Bright flowers can 
also be added to harmonise with them. Dried materials can be 
successfully arranged together and the experienced designer can 
use dried or bare branches with flowers or foliage. The akinship 
in the arrangement would perhaps be in the colour harmony of the 
bleached branches and the container or in the mural background. 
Very interesting line arrangements can be made, using bare 
branches only, either in natural colour or bleached white or grey. 

Although in general Nature’s laws are infallible, we should 
always be looking for unusual and interesting material to give us 
inspiration. It is for us to use it harmoniously, carefully planning 
its use in relation to the surroundings and container, thereby pro- 
ducing an arrangement full of originality and dramatic in effect. 


Chapter 7 
The Psychology of Colour 


T° the beginner in flower-arranging, no phase of the art appears 

to be so complicated as that of colour. It is a very broad subject 
and has been fully expounded by writers on art as well as by 
experts in flower-arranging. It is an important subject and the 
really successful flower-arranger should master the elementary 
rules to acquire confidence in colour-blending. 


When we go to the scientist and ask him to tell us just what 
colour is and how we perceive it, he tells us that colour is the 
general name given for all sensations arising from the eye and its 
attached nervous system. These sensations are focused by the 
retina and transmitted to the brain by the optic nerve. Thus 
through the eye the brain can distinguish the numerous colour 
sensations which the eye perceives. 

This perception of colour is not of the same degree in each in- 
dividual. There is as much difference as there is in the sensitivity 
or otherwise of ears and nose. Just as one person’s ears are 
sensitive to the least disharmony in music, despite the fact that 
they may be slightly deaf, so we have those whose eyes can perceive 
the slightest gradation of colour and yet not have good eyesight. 

On the other hand there are those who, definitely colour-blind, 
cannot correctly distinguish variations in colour. If the person 
who is sensitive to colour gradations and harmonies was forced to 
gaze fior any length of time at a meaningless jumble of colour it 
would bring him mental and physical distress, while another in- 
dividual less sensitive could look on with equanimity. 

We also are aware of the difference in people’s ‘‘tastes’” for 
colour. We find one person having a passion for red, while the 
next one has an aversion to it. To account for this each individual 
is governed by the nervous mechanism, which in turn is controlled 
by various organs of the body. The nerves react to colour accord- 
ing to environment, age, health and so on, of each individual. To 
the normal child, straight-out pretty colours of pink and blue are 
the favourites. These are the tranquil, safe colours. As the child 
grows older and develops in character so its tastes in colour accele- 
rate or decline according to its health, environment and culture. 


The girl who works indoors and sees little of outdoor bright- 
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Near-white walls in the contemporary home make satisfactory back- 
grounds. For this green and gold arrangement of jonquils, container 
and walls have their part in expressing the very spirit of spring. 
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ness of sun and flowers invariably responds to bright colours, while 
a man who is healthy and vigorous, working out-of-doors all day 
prefers the softer pastel tones to live with. That which acts as a 
tonic to the indoor girl would irritate to the point of madness an- 
other individual. These may be extreme cases but they serve to 
illustrate the point. 

To the average person there is a normal reaction to colour as is 
seen by the popularity of certain colours and colour schemes. For 
instance greens and blues are strong favourites, as they are restful 
and cool. We need a great deal of both in our lives to tone down 
and enhance the value of the brighter hues. Being the colours of 
sky and foliage, they represent Nature’s toning-down colours and 
we cannot go wrong by using either colour as a background or to be 
freely mixed with our floral decorations. 

Rooms decorated with either of these colours are usually easy to 
live im and form satisfactory bases for colour harmonies or con- 
trasts. Rooms with plenty of light, warmth and air can be given 
a refreshing atmosphere by treating them in colour schemes of 
blue or green and white. Gold instead of white gives a much 
warmer feeling to the room although in actual temperature there 
may be no difference. Colour can quite definitely create an im- 
pression of high or low temperature. 

Yellow is the colour of sunshine and is the colour that should 
be chosen to give that impression in places where light and 
brilliancy are lacking. It is the colour that has most luminosity. 
In a garden, yellow flowers will be perceptible even after dark when 
all other colours are black or blurred forms. In a dark corner of 
a room yellow flowers will surpass any others for brilliancy and 
perceptibility. Yellow is also discernible for a much longer distance 
than any other colour. To the normal, healthy person yellow can 
be enjoyed in large quantities and at close quarters. 


Orange is a stronger, richer and more intense colour than 
yellow. It is a mixture of red and yellow and carries some of the 
characteristics of both. Because of its red content it suggests 
warmth, vigour and power. It is too bright and forceful to use in 
large areas or in confined places unless broken down by a contrast 
of brown, green, dark blue, purple or black. Orange has a great 
deal of luminosity because of its close proximity to yellow and ina 
large room is an excellent colour for large, bold floral decorations. 


Red is the most forceful of all colours. It depicts extreme 
warmth, vigour and excitement. It is a colour that must be used 
with discretion and must be avoided for large areas or when viewed 
at close quarters. It can, however, strike a note of cheerfulness 
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and brilliancy when used sparingly in a harmonious setting. It is 
a colour that arrests attention and in floral arrangements it should 
be the general point of interest when used with mixed colour har- 
monies. Red always makes interesting contrasts and can be used 
to advantage as a colour-note in many arrangements. Red flowers 
on their own make arresting decorative arrangements and are 
deservedly popular. 

Violet is not a good colour to live with. It is a mixture of blue 
and red, but unfortunately the good qualities in each seem to be 
annulled when blended. Violet has a despondent, subduing 
tendency and should never be used in large quantities or over large 
areas. Used sparingly with its complimentary colour of yellow, it 
can create distinctive colour-harmony. It can also be blended with 
other colours, but as it is a stronger note of colour it should always 
be used sparingly and, in mixed colour arrangements, near the 
base of the composition. Purple, its near cousin, being a regal 
colour, is used a great deal for state occasions. The violets and 
purples that have a predominance of red in them become warmer 
and more attractive colours. These colours, lightened by white, 
to form cyclamen and lavender tints, make pleasant and satis- 
factory floral combinations. 


White and black are not, strictly speaking, colours at all. 
According to the science of light, white is a mixture of all colours. 
If every colour of the spectrum were laid one on top of the other, 
the result would be white. This is not so with pigments, as many 
colours in paints mixed together result in a dirty grey-brown 
colour. We, however, in learning of colour blending, are not con- 
cerned with any particular science of colour, only in so far as it 
affects our harmonising of colour. 


White is the purest of all colours and arrangements of white 
flowers symbolize innocence and virginity. At one time it was con- 
sidered that all-white flowers were correct for funeral emblems, 
but that custom has gradually gone out and fashion now decrees 
that all colour harmonies are appropriate. White bouquets are 
still the orthodox bridal flowers. 


Fashions in colours have also changed regarding home decor- 
ations. At one time white flower-arrangements were not used, 
probably because they did not suit the homes of that period. With 
the advent of lighter coloured walls and woodwork, more windows 
and less heavy and ornately decorated furnishings, white and pale 
coloured flowers are coming into their own. At one time white 
flowers were not appreciated even in the garden. Now their beauty 
of form and purity of colour have come to be recognised as sur- 
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At one time white flowers were rarely used for home decorations. 
Their excellence for purity of colour and form is now being recognised 
| and many classical designs may be arranged using only white flowers. 
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passing many colours and are more popular than ever for decorat- 
ing the contemporary home. White is the colour that can be used 
for very large surfaces and may have a great deal or a little of any 
colour contrast as the occasion demands. On their own, white 
walls and woodwork present an austere and cold appearance but 
enlivened by any other. colour or combination of colours they make 
an extremely satisfying background. 


Black is all colours absent, as when we look into a dark hole or 
corner. Colours are not discernible in darkness and black walls 
with inadequate lighting would so absorb light that coloured flowers 
would lose most of their form if placed against them. Black should 
only be used in small quantities and flower-arrangers use it only 
to emphasize and intensify the brilliancy of other colours. <A 
black bowl] or stand is quite sufficient to set off to advantage any 
contrasting flowers. 


Thus we can understand how colour can be powerful enough to 
affect our lives and to express our moods. We must use all colour 
with discretion and in the correct quantities. If we are of a light, 
buoyant and healthy disposition, revelling in colour all around us 
we will appreciate the quiet greens, greys and blues enlivened by a 
touch of brighter hue. On the other hand if our lives were drab 
and we lived in colourless surroundings we can imagine how golds, 
orange, bright blue, pink or red would stir our blood and incor- 
porate some of their exciting, invigorating qualities into us. 


Chapter 8 


The Art of Colour Harmony 


A® ALREADY mentioned the flower-arranger does not need to 

have an extensive knowledge of colour based on pigments or of 
light, only in so. much as it concerns the harmonious blending of 
colour. Nature provides an indescribable assortment of hues, tones 
and gradations of colour and man has by selective propagation 
produced as many more wonderful varieties for our use. Our 
colours, unlike the artist’s, are already mixed for us and all we 
need learn is how to blend them together to get satisfactory results. 
To accomplish this a study of the colour wheel is helpful. 


If we allow the light to shine through a prism on to a sheet of 
white paper we see the colours as they appear in the spectrum and 
the rainbow. The fundamental colours thus seen are red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue and violet, in that order. They do not show as 
solid bands of colour but merge gradually one into the other produc- 
ing in-between hues. Red gradually merges into orange producing an 
orange-red hue. With the red receding and orange gradually pre- 
dominating, the hue becomes red-orange and in turn becomes pure 
orange. Gradually yellow becomes fused with the orange with the 
resultant yellow-orange hue and so on through the range of colours. 


This gradual transition from one colour to another is known as 
a tone scale. When these fundamental colours and hues are placed 
in a circle in order as they appear in the spectrum we form a colour 
wheel. This colour wheel or chart is the universal guide for all 
correct colour-blending in every phase of art, particularly in flower- 
arranging. 

All the colours and hues in the colour wheel are known as pure 
colours, that is, that they are not broken down by admixture with 
black, white or grey, nor are they mixed with any colour that is 
not adjacent to them. Very few flowers are pure colours, corre- 
sponding in intensity and purity to the spectrum colours. They 
mostly are hues dulled or reduced by the admixture of grey, black 
or white or mixtures such as red with a little green, yellow with 
violet, etc. These broken colours are numerous in nature and in- 
clude variations of brown, russet, lemon, olive green, fawn, buff, 
etc., as well as markings of indescribable shades, tints, and tones. 
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COLOUR HARMONY. In this arranged basket of flowers analogous 

harmony is depicted. A dull gold container harmonises with tri-coloured 

kniphofias (green, cream and apricot), rich amber watsonias, pale green 
phylica plumosa and apricot proteas. 
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When using any between or vari-coloured flowers, we must match 
as near as possible the colour predominating in them to that on the 
colour wheel. For instance, if fawn coloured gladioli with red 
throats were being used the nearest colour on the chart would be 
red-orange tinted by white and it would harmonise with similar 
flower-combinations as red-orange and its tints and shades. 


COLOUR HARMONIES 


In the study of colour harmony we find that there are four 
distinct types of colour-blending that are universally used with 
success. These are monochrome, analogous, complementary (and 
contrasting) and contemporary. Each type is an entirely different 
colour scheme but each equally valuable, enabling the designer to 
have a wide choice of harmonies. 


MONOCHROME 


Monochrome (one colour) depicts the use of one hue or segment 
of the colour wheel. This is a simple colour scheme, quite often 
used, especially when one variety of flower is being arranged. A 
monochromatic arrangement must have the container in the same 
colour as the flowers. Any other colour used would come under 
the heading of contrasting harmony. Monochrome is one colour 
only, but monochromatic harmony is a scale or degree of changing 
hues in one colour value. The harmony may be several or all of the 
gradations of the chosen colour. 


To illustrate, we will use the basic colour red. Theoretically, 
by adding white in varying quantities to red we produce various 
tints of pink (the more white the paler is the pink) until with 
nearly all white we have just a suggestion of pink. We term these 
“tints” of red and they form one portion of the monochromatic 
scale. On the other side we produce the ‘‘shades” of red by the 
addition of black. The darker and richer reds are produced as more 
black is added until we reach near-black at the end of the scale. 
A full monochromatic scale of red would therefore include every 
gradation of colour from white to black inclusive. The gradual 
transition would be from white, through palest pink, deepening to 
pink, dark pink, near red, red, then on through darker reds, finish- 
ing with black. In flower-arrangements any or all of these grada- 
tions of colour may be used together with safety. 


As further illustration, a blue monochromatic harmony would 
be composed of all or any shades and tints of blue, including black 
and/or white. The same hue of blue, however, must be used 
throughout. If a note of violet-blue, purple or greenish blue in 
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GREEN 


The Colour Wheel 


THE TECHNICAL BASIS for all correct colour harmonies lies within 

the colour wheel. It comprises six fundamental colours, in order as 

they appear in the spectrum, formed into a circle. Thus we have red, 

e orange, yellow, green, blue and violet as the pure or fundamental 

* colours, with varying hues graduating from one to another producing 
in-between colours. 


flower or container were introduced the harmony of the whole 
arrangement would be spoilt. 


Monochromatic harmonies in hues that lie between the funda-: 
mental colours are usually easier to arrange as more flowers are 
found in these colours. There are numerous lovely and satisfying 
colour-harmonies in the in-between hues. Those red harmonies that 
have a good deal of orange in their make-up would include pale 
biscuit, maize, apricot and brown, while a slight orange tint of red 
would include pale shell pink, shell pink, salmon pink, scarlet, and 
russet. Just as satisfying would be the red with a hint of blue, so. 
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MONOCHROMATIC HARMONY in green is depicted here. The pale 

green proteas with their unusual white and black centres make a 

dignified harmony arranged with their darker green foliage. The white 

jar and white background completes this unusual colour harmony for 
the contemporary home. 
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often called rose-red, which would include rose-pinks and wine. 
Blue with a little red would include clover, cyclamen, rose-magenta 
and burgundy. And so we could go on with an endless naming of 
colours in monochromatic harmonies. 

Any foliage used in a monochromatic harmony must also be as 
near as possible to one of the gradations of the chosen colour scale. 
Purple-leaved foliage of some of the prunus and rhus families can 
be used with lavender and purple flowers. There is a good selection 
of foliage with yellow or cream leaves useful for the near yellow 
harmonies. Maples and copper beech and any foliage with red or 
bronze leaves enhances the rich appearance of red or orange har- 
monies. If the foliage is not available in its correct colour scale it 
would be preferable to leave it out altogether rather than mar an 
otherwise good harmony. 

To complete the harmony the bow] or vase must be in one of 
the tones of the scale being used or in black or white. Many arrest- 
ing combinations can be achieved by using one hue of the scale 
with a black or white container. For instance, red flowers in a 
black bow], blue flowers in a white vase, red flowers in a white con- 
tainer, yellow in a white bowl, orange in black, and green foliage 
in a white vase. 


ANALOGOUS HARMONY 


Harmony by analogy are shades, tints or hues which lie ad- 
jacent to each other on the colour wheel but they must not be too 
strongly contrasting in intensity of colour. They must be closely 
related colours in tone-value as well as adjacent. We could safely 
use mid-blue, mid-rose-red, and mid-violet together but if pale rose- 
pink were introduced the harmony would be upset. Just in the 
same way we could use pink, pale blue, lavender and maize (light 
orange) together but we could not expect good harmony if we intro- 
duced red, orange or gold into the combination. 

Only one of the colours in the arrangement should pre- 
dominate. If the compass of colour from orange to green were 
used with all its gradients of colour, one colour, perhaps yellow, 
should be the dominating colour in the arrangement. The largest 
proportion of flowers would be yellow with perhaps a third in 
orange hues or any of the between hues. Sufficient green to give 
the arrangement character in shape and colour value would be re- 
quired. The exception occurs in colour when a richer value is used 
as a focal point to give balance to an arrangement. 

Always use at least three colour values in the analogous har- 
mony. Two colours are rarely successful. Pink and lavender would 
not be as harmonious together as when a touch of cyclamen, clover 
pink or blue is added. The third colour gives that extra depth of 
quality which characterises this particular type of harmony. 
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Consideration must be given to the colour of the container. 
Usually the receptacle is in one of the colours of the floral part of 
the composition but a lovely analogy can be achieved by using two 
colours in the flowers and the third colour in the container. Golden- 
yellow and greenish-yellow flowers in a bright mid-green bowl 
would be an effective colour harmony while blue-violet and red- 
violet flowers in either a blue or claret-red container would be 
equally harmonious. 


Although the theory of three-colour blending for analogous 
harmony is generally accepted, very effective colour combinations 
may be composed of two colours only, those that are not adjacent on 
the colour wheel, viz., using one colour, missing one colour and 
using the third. By mixing these first and third colours together 
the second is produced theoretically. For example, when using rose- 
red with mid-blue, the resultant colour mixed together would be 
purple, the colour that is in between those colours. The combina- 
tion of two such colours in a floral arrangement gives the impres- 
sion of the third being present. This is one reason why pink and 
blue make such a charming combination of colour. 


Careful blending is required for those colours situated at the 
top of the colour wheel. Here we find red, the longest wave length 
colour joining violet, which is the shortest wave length, while red 
will harmonise perfectly with either side, viz., with orange-red and 
orange on the right or with violet and blue on the left you cannot 
successfully combine the three centre adjacent colours, violet, red 
and orange. One cannot imagine a successful harmony composed 
of magenta (red with a little violet and white) mixed with flowers 
containing pure red and orange or any tints, shades or hues of these 
colours. Magenta would be quite in harmony with rose-pink (a 
tint of blue-red) using violet-blue for colour contrast in the focal 
point. 


The restricted use of green in blue or violet arrangements is 
advisable. Green, especially when used profusely, lessens the in- 
tensity of those colours within the range of the shorter wave 
lengths. All blue, violet and purple colours and their associate 
tints, shades and hues are best kept as intense in colour as possible. 
When green foliage is added the intensity of colour is definitely 
deadened and the arrangement may lack force and vitality. These 
colours are also light-absorbing and are not suitable for use under 
artificial light. Many wonderful colour harmonies, however, can 
be achieved with these same colours provided that strong, vigorous 
trusses of flowers with good line and shape are used. 


Chapter 9 


More About Colour Harmony 


N the harmony of opposites, we are providing a simple, yet 
effective two-colour harmony. Each colour is complement to 
the other, one from the warm side and one from the cold side of 
the colour wheel. Red is complementary to green, orange is to 
blue and violet is to yellow. 


Any red flowers may be arranged in a green container or with 
green foliage but similar intensity of colour must be used. Rich 
red should be used with rich dark green, pink with light green, 
orange-red or scarlet with bright green, etc. Bright golden yellow 
should complement strong violet, cream or lemon yellow should be 
used with softer lavenders. The correct intensity of colour to be 
used with pale blue would be a pale orange or the broken colours 
of biscuit or light buff tints. 


Complementary harmonies when the fundamental or pure 
colours are combined can be rather garish unless well handled and 
the arrangement placed in the right setting. The invariable rule 
of two-thirds of one colour to one-third of the contrasting colour is 
always advisable. You can imagine how much more harmonious a 
blue bowl of orange marigolds would appear with a small bunch of 
blue cornflowers unifying the marigolds and the bowl, than an even 
number of each colour ¢C‘stributed throughout the arrangement. 
The colour of the bowl] should always be considered and counted as 
part of the arrangement when balancing for colour. If the mari- 
golds were in an orange bowl, making two-thirds of the arrange- 
ment orange, the other third of blue should be arranged in a drift 
throughout the composition, perhaps following the lazy S curve. 
This would make excellent harmony and could be achieved by using 
larkspurs or delphiniums with a cluster of deeper blue cornflowers 
for a focal point. 


When complementary harmony is being used as a decoration in 
a room, the success of the colour blending depends to a great extent 
on the colour of the walls. If these form a contrast to the floral 
decoration then it would be necessary to break down the harsh- 
ness which the glaring colour might convey. It would be necessary 
to unify the arrangement to the rest of the room by placing near 
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COLOUR HARMONY. Against a light background, simple lines in 

sharp contrasting colours are always arresting. The contrasting 

harmony of the pale green and rich brown plant material is subdued but 

subtle, and harmonises perfectly with the little frog in his brown coat 
and pale green vest. 
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the decoration an ornament or accessory, a piece of tapestry, hang- 
ings, a picture or something that introduces one of the comple- 
mentary colours that is in the flower arrangement. This will 
unify the decoration with the room whereas without the added piece 
of colour the arrangement may appear as though it did not belong. 


If using two distinct colour contrasts, one colour in flowers and 
another in the container, be careful to use sufficient floral material 
to partly cover the rim of the container. A tall container could 
have some of the flowers draped well over the rim of the container, 
on one side for preference, or the larger flower used for the focal 
point could be placed to partially obscure the brim. This detail 
of unifying the vase and flowers is necessary to avoid the hard 
effect that an unbroken line of contrasting colours could give. 


NEAR-COMPLEMENTARY HARMONY 


There are several variations of the complementary harmonies. 
Combining two colours that are apart on the colour-wheel but not 
exactly opposite is known as near-complementary harmony. We 
can use such combinations as violet (the basic colour) with either 
side of its complementary, viz.: yellow-orange or with yellow-green. 
Similar harmonies are basic blue with either orange-yellow or 
orange-red, pale blue with maize or apricot, etc. We can also 
use basic yellow with blue-green (turquoise) or blue violet. 


SPLIT-COMPLEMENTARY HARMONY 


Another complementary variation is attained by the use of a 
three-colour combination. One of the basic colours can be used 
with the colours that are adjacent on each side of its complementary 
colour. This harmony is known as split-complementary. TT» attain 
this particular harmony one could use blue representing the basic 
colour with both yellow-orange and red-orange. The flowers could 
be some of all three colours with the container one of the colours, 
or the container could be the third colour. One can imagine the 
satisfying harmony that could be composed by an arrangement of 
blue delphiniums, apricot gladioli and maize-coloured roses 
arranged in an apricot or maize-coloured container. 


CONTRASTING HARMONY 


Arresting in appearance are those contrasts that depict a light 
and dark colour combination. Lemon and maroon, orchid and wine, 
pink and deep magenta, light green and rich brown are some of 
these interesting contrasts. Broken colours, especially greens and 
browns make subtle colour combinations and their charm is dis- 
played when used in line arrangements with a good light behind 
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Illustrations cannot adequately portray the beautiful soft texture of 
pale pink and white Magnolia campbellii. This is one of the many types 
of flowers that make perfect one-flower arrangements. 
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them. A pale tinted wall or the light from a window will show this 
type of colour and design to the best advantage. 


In the light and dark colour-contrasts the general rule of colour 
proportion is again of paramount importance. We cannot over- 
stress that an equal amount of colour is never restful. There is 
always the feeling that one or the other is fighting for pre- 
dominance. 


CONTEMPORARY COLOUR-HARMONY 


In the modern home large window spaces, light-toned walls and 
white or off-white woodwork gives necessary light and apparent 
spaciousness to small compact rooms. A new harmony has become 
necessary which will bring flower-arrangement into harmony with 
the new home. Usual harmonies that would blend in with coloured 
walls sometimes present a harsh appearance when placed in a well- 
lighted atmosphere and create a feeling that the arrangement does 
not belong. By the judicious use of white added to the decoration 
a link between the floral decoration and the room can be achieved. 
We call this new introduction contemporary harmony. White may 
be added to any analogous colour harmony; sometimes just a small 
cluster is all that is necessary to unify the composition to the room. 
A white container is also a means of gaining the desired effect, 
with floral decorations arranged in any chosen colour blending. 
The illustration is typical of the contemporary harmony. 


ONE-FLOWER, ONE-COLOUR ARRANGEMENTS 


Every flower has its own particular charm and some more so 
than others. Some, by their shape or colour will combine well with 
others. Something in their special characteristics enables them to 
accentuate their own or the beauty of other varieties by close 
proximity as in a floral arrangement. These flowers will comple- 
ment each other. There are some, however, that stand better alone 
using only their own or similar foliage to enhance their beauty. 
Particularly regal in shape and producing the most dramatic 
flower-arrangements are the arum lilies (callas). With their own 
handsome broad leaves and long tapering buds calla lilies are adapt- 
able to the most outstanding decorations. No other flower will 
make these blooms appear more perfect, neither will they add 
distinction or superiority to other flowers. 


A few branches of any of the flowering blossom—almond, 
cherry, prunus, forsythia, japonica, acacia or the humble pussy- 
willow with its soft silver catkins—make charming arrangements 
without the addition of other plant material. They are all beautiful 
in themselves and do not combine to advantage with anything else. 
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TO UNIFY FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS WITH MODERN HOMES, 
a new harmony has become necessary in which white flowers or a white 
container are added to basic colour harmonies. This well-arranged 
vase of white ceramic, filled with white Gladioli, blue delphinium, yellow 
and apricot roses, would harmonise with light tinted walls and woodwork. 
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The handsome creamy-white flowers of the magnolia grandiflora 
with their own bold buds and dark green leathery leaves make 
exceedingly distinctive arrangements without any addition of other 
material. The delicate shell-like texture of the soft pink and white 
blooms of magnolia Campbellii could not be enhanced by the 
addition of anything else; even added foliage would be superfluous. 
So we could visualize and mentally arrange the other sprays of 
blossom to make beautiful arrangements. 


Among other flowers that make successful one-flower arrange- 
ments are iris, particularly the flag iris. On one good stem we 
have buds, half-open and fully-opened blooms and they are so 
beautiful in form that a few stems arranged with their own foliage 
is all that is necessary to make a distinctive line arrangement. 


Before arranging flowers, examine the texture and shape of 
each type and consider whether the addition of other plant material 
will help or detract from its appearance. The true value of each 
type of flower can often be more appreciated and appear more 
charming when arranged in a simple one-flower, one-colour 
arrangement. 


Chapter 10 


The Importance of Balance 


BALANCE is necessary in all flower arrangements to create an 

impression of stability and security. Nature provides us with 
many examples of good balance. If we examine a well-grown 
leafless tree-form we will observe that from the axis or trunk of 
the tree a number of branches are arrayed in symmetrical order. 
No matter how wide the spread of the branches the tree stands 
secure by the even distribution of weight in its branches. If, on 
the other hand, the shape is marred by lop-sided pruning, peer 
growth or storm damage, we have the impression that the tree 
is not secure and that sooner or later the extra weight on one 
Side will topple the structure over. By comparing a vase to the 
trunk of a tree and the floral composition to the branches, the 
same principle is observed. <A well-balanced arrangement stands 
secure, while anything lop-sided, top-heavy or of uneven form 
gives the impression of insecurity. 


When we trace an imaginary line vertically through the centre 
of a flower-arrangement, we can observe at a glance if our com- 
position has been designed with due regard to balance. There 
should be an equal amount of material on each side of the axis. 
The formal balance of equal size, shape and placement of material 
is known as symmetrical balance. One method of attaining this 
bilateral symmetry in a floral composition is to place a firm, tall 
flower stem in the centre of the container. Arrange, one on each 
side, two stems, identical in length, size and shape. Make a third 
placement of two more and keep adding material as desired— 
always two identical—one for each side of the composition. At 
the lower centre may be grouped similar material to the rest of 
the composition, or use may be made of contrasting subjects such 
as leaves, berries, fruits, cones or pods. A symmetrical arrange- 
ment may be as profuse or simple as the occasion demands and 
may be composed of many and varied materials or of one variety 
only. 


Although symmetrical balance is efficient as regards stability 
it often gives the impression of solidity and formality. A much 
more subtle and interesting form of equipoise may be achieved 
by an asymmetrically balanced arrangement. Balance without 
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With the flow of the design arching in one direction, this type of 
arrangement should be placed on one end of a table, shelf or block to 
attain balance. Note how the central flower petals have been reflexed to 
make the bloom appear larger. This not only emphasises the focal 
point but, with its surrounding foliage, unifies the plant material and 


container. 
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Identical pieces of material on each side of the composition created this 

formally balanced arrangement. The colourful blooms of bright flame- 

coloured leucospermum, tulips and watsonia blended well with bright 

yellow dutch iris and slender racemes of acacia. The brass bowl gave 

the necessary solidity to the design and harmonised admirably both in 
texture and colour. 


symmetry, although equal weight has been distributed on each side 
of the axis, has the placement of material in different positions. 
The flowers or foliage may be of different species, the colour may 
be varied or entirely different shapes may be employed on each 
side, and still the composition may have perfect equilibrium. 


To attain asymmetrical balance it is necessary to grasp the 
fundamental principles of weight. If we visualize a weighing 
machine with a weight which is moved along an arm to depict 
the heaviness of the substances placed on the tray of the machine, 
we know that the heavier the substance the further away from 
the axis must be the weight to maintain balance. When the weight 
is at the extreme end of the arm a greater amount of heavy 
material must be added to act as a counterpoise. 


In like manner there is visual weight in flower-heads. The 
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In this illustration, similar material is informally arranged, emphasising 

colour grouping. On one side of the composition are grouped the 

yellow flowers which are also brought low in front to form'a focal point. 

A gradual merging of the apricot and flame-coloured blooms, which 

eventually dominates the left-hand side gives interesting rhythm of 
colour balance throughout the design. 


more distant they are from the centre of gravity the heavier they 
appear to be. A large flower-head on the end of a long stem 
would have a more decided “pull” than a long stem terminating 
with buds or small leaves. When flowerheads on long stems are 
used on one side of the composition these should be counter- 
balanced by “heavier” blooms on shorter stems, or by an in- 
creased number arranged nearer the centre of the composition. 


Size, shape and colour of blooms have various weight values. 
As already mentioned a large flower weighs heavier than a small 
one, likewise a “double” flower is heavier than a “‘single” one. 
Full-petalled, smooth round-headed flowers appear heavier than 
semi-closed or trumpet shaped flowers or those that have petals 
well separated as those of Dutch iris. Dahlias, African marigolds, 
chrysanthemums, hydrangeas and rhododendrons are the heavy- 
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Symmetrical balance is again illustrated. In this satisfying composition, 

large trusses of pink stock were arranged fan-wise to form a radii 

design. The formal urn-shaped rere adapts itself admirably to this type 
of balance, 


weight type, while large flowers that are of a lighter appearance 
are lilies, callas, iris, tulips and daffodils. The gladioli and del- 
phinium type balance themselves by the natural placement of full 
blooms at the base with buds terminating the stems. 


Colour plays a definite part in giving balance to a composi- 
tion. The rich, dark colours have a decidedly heavier appearance 
than paler hues of the same size and shape. Orange marigolds ap- 
pear heavier than lemon ones and dark red tulips heavier than 
pink, although exactly the same in size. To create good balance, 
therefore, it is necessary to place dark colours near the centre of 
gravity or counterbalance by using a larger number of the paler 
hues in proportion to the dark ones. To maintain satisfactory 
placement of vari-coloured flowers with due regard to balance, 
group or cluster individual colours together using the deeper tones 
at the base of the composition, gradually decreasing in numbers 
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towards the edge. Work drifts of the lighter colours throughout 
the arrangement, especially towards the outside. This method is 
particularly pleasing when using multi-coloured stocks, sweet- 
peas or gladioli. 


The contour of the container will often guide the direction in 
which the plant material should lie. The handle on one side of 
a jug will counterbalance plant material on the other. If the com- 
position represents a vertical line, a slight lean or curve of material 
away from the handle would give satisfactory balance. Material 
arranged to appear as though ready to spill from the lip of a jug, 
opposite to the handle, would have the same balancing effect. On 
the other hand, material rhythmically swaying towards the handle 
would require balancing by a different placement of the arrange- 
ment as a whole. An urn shape having two handles could be 
arranged in either a formal manner, or by draping plant material 
over one side, the remaining handle would appear to balance 
the composition. A tall vase arrangement with an erect, slightly 
curved piece placed vertically can attain satisfactory balance by 
using a spray of a vine-type of plant material draping over the 
opposite side to give counterpoise. 


Correct placement of plant material can contribute a great 
deal towards visual stability and balance. If a tall vertical line 
had more material on one side, giving the appearance that it may 
topple over, such an arrangement may acquire balance by placing 
it on one end of a mantel, or wherever there is sufficient length 
of shelf to more than equal the height of the composition. The 
sparsely filled side would be placed to the outside edge of the 
mantel, or against a wall, the side with the lean or sway facing 
towards the line of the shelf. By including the line of the mantel- 
shelf into the composition a rectangle line would result. All ex- 
traneous material should be removed within the line of vision from 
the shelf, otherwise the balance is again lost. The placement of 
an accessory with this type of composition should be within the 
arc between the topmost piece of plant-material and the shelf. 
A small object should be placed on the shelf diagonally from tip, 
or a heavier and larger ornament should be placed nearer the 
base of the composition. This partially filling in of the void 
would serve to create another design, that of the right-angled 
triangle. On no account place an accessory that is not in scale 
or correct in height to the composition or the sense of design 
would be broken. 


A symmetrically arranged composition representing an 
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isosceles triangle or radii should be placed in the centre of the 
Shelf and adroitly placed accessories harmonising in colour and 
scale can be used on each side to emphasize the design. 


To achieve better balance an arrangement may be placed on a 
stand, tray or block. Place an imperfectly balanced arrangement to 
one side of such a base, away from the lean or flow of the outline 
of the arrangement. In theory the flow of line shoula be on the 
same side as the greater area of the base or setting. The taller 
or larger the arrangement, the longer will the stand be in pro- 
portion. Adjust the balance by moving the arrangement until in 
its correct position. 


Chapter 11 
Proportion, Scale and Rhythm 


CLOSELY allied to the balance of a composition is its proportion 
and scale. No arrangement will be perfect unless everything 
pertaining to the composition is correct in these two elements. 

A container should be large enough to conveniently hold the 
plant material. The Japanese have long held the principle that 
one and a half times at least in height or width of the container 
should be the finished height or width of the arrangement. For 
instance, if a tall arrangement were being designed the material 
would be one and a half times the height of the vase, or if the tall 
arrangement was in a broad, but shallow, container, the height 
would be at least one and a half times the width or length of the 
bowl or dish. 


When a massed arrangement in a broad bowl is being arranged 
choose material of sufficient length to give one and a half times 
when finished the width of the bowl. A massed arrangement in a 
tall container should be one and a half times the height of the con- 
tainer. Height and width should not be one and a half times the 
size of the vessel or the structure would appear to large for the 
container and therefore be out of scale. 


The finished height or width is often determined by the type 
of material. When long, slender lines are used to finish the out- 
side edges of a design it will be found that these light sprays have 
very little visual weight. They can therefore appear to advantage 
if they are much longer than the regulation length. Where material 
is too short for a tall container that is otherwise in harmony and it 
is not practical or desirable to add to the length of stem, a piece of 
plant material, perhaps of the vine type may be effectively draped 
over the edge of the vase. This drooping position appears to 
shorten the length of the container. A similar effect is obtained 
by using a large leaf or spray which partially conceals the top of 
the vase. The visible portion of the vase is then considerably 
shortened and the finished height can be relatively abridged. 


SCALE 


Seale is the size-relationship between each component part of 
the arrangement. Everything, from the plant material to the con- 
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The proportion between flowers and container in this arrangement is 

obviously wrong. Compare this with the arrangement published in the 

second chapter, where the same arrangement has been set in a suitable 

container. Good design, balance, proportion and scale are created by 
addition of accessories. 
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Arum lilies with their own leaves, buds, and stems are simply arranged 
in this shallow floating bowl. The arrangement depicts strength, the 
scale of flowers being in complete harmony with the container. 


tainer, must be in a relative proportion. The container would be 
out of scale if it were either too large or too small for the size of 
the flowers. A miniature container should be arranged with diminu- 
tive flowers. If a flower were more than a third the size of the 
container it would be safe to say that it was out of scale. 


The scale of individual flowers in the composition ought to be 
graduated from larger heads near the centre of the composition to 
smaller flowers or buds on the outside. To off-set this rule we may 
successfully arrange small flowers in a large cluster which would 
give the general appearance of a large head of flowers. As near 
as possible grade flowers in suitable sizes to each other. One would 
not normally group together two such subjects as lily of the valley 
and the large white arum lily. The size of flower and length of 
stem of the arum would entirely dwarf the daintier flowers. 


The size of the arrangement in respect to its environment is 
also important. A miniature bowl of flowers would look ludicrous 
if it were placed on a grand piano and just as faulty would be the 
placement of a large bowl of massed flowers on a small dressing 
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table. Change these two arrangements over and you would have 
the correct scale. Large massed arrangements are necessary for 
display decorations that are to be viewed from a distance. They 
are necessary in churches, for stage decorations, in large lounges, 
halls or reception rooms. For the modern home much smaller, 
simpler and less profuse arrangements would be better scale. In 
other words, the arrangement must be in scale with the size of the 
room and the objects in it. 


RHYTHM 


We have studied the mechanical rules of design, colour, bal- 
ance, proportion and scale. Now we can turn our attention to the 
more intangible principles which give distinction to the arrange- 
ment. These are rhythm, unity and focus. 


Rhythm is movement. It is the connected relationship between 
all parts of the composition, enabling the eye to travel without 
restriction throughout every detail of the design. When the atten- 
ion is held easily the technical reason is that the various elements 
of the composition are arranged to give easy movement of the eye 
from point to point. The eye should rest easily on the centre of 
the design without a restless pull towards its outer edges. Rhythm 
is acquired through correct attention to form, line and colour. 


FORM-RHYTHM 


In form-rhythm the plant material must be graded in scale 
and there must be cohesive construction between the various sizes 
of plant materials. A gradual transition from large to small, or 
from coarse to fine material, must be effected. When two distinct 
sizes of flowers are used, one large and one small, a third or medium 
size should be included to grade the sizes together. Leaves of good 
form would serve a similar purpose in some cases. 


A large flower with its attendant half-open flowers and buds 
in various stages of development will give excellent rhythm. We 
find this perfect form-rhythm in a stem of gladioli or a spike of 
delphinium. 

LINE-RHYTHM 


All lines should flow. No matter which design is represented 
the eye should be drawn from point to point along the main lines 
of the structure without interruption. It should not be permitted 
to follow a line off at a tangent without means provided to attract 
it back. The eye should traverse each line and either return by 
the same line or through the flow of material be directed over the 
voids and solids to return by another route. The circular design in 
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Rhythm is slow movement and is accentuated in simple arrangements 
where each bloom has its appointed place. The flow of these lines 
draws the eye back to the knot of moss-covered wood which is the 


focal point. 
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Chapter III illustrates line-rhythm. If any stems were to cross 
above the lip of the container it would inevitably break the rhythm. 


Following unity or rhythm in form and line is unity in colour. 
In a mixed flower-group our eyes will either rest easily on the 
‘arrangement or be pulled restlessly from point to point. Certain 
colours will exert a stronger pull on the attention than others. If 
we desire to hold the attention on the centre of the arrangement, 
we must, at that point, place the colour that will be most arresting. 
From this central point of colour, movement is established by a 
sequence of hues or colour values, or by the use of colour contrasts. 


Rhythm in the placement of colour harmonies creates distinct- 
iveness in our compositions. Certain colour harmonies subtly 
grouped together can express excitement, gaiety and be altogether 
stimulating in character. Others on a quieter note could hold the 
attention equally well by sheer beauty of execution. Usually, boldly 
arranged colour groups have greater distinction and are more 
breathtaking than gentle colour-groupings. 

Wonderful effects of rhythm may be attained by simple, direct 
one-colour harmonies. In these arrangements stress is on con- 
trasting textures; rhythm depending on line and form rather than 
on colour. When two decided contrasts are used, such as orange 
and blue, it would be disastrous to use an equal number of blooms 
of each colour. As already mentioned, this would create restless- 
ness. It would also be disturbing to use colours alternately 
throughout the design. Successful colour rhythm is created by 
groups of colour flowing from point to point without any sudden 
break of another colour. When a colour is introduced into an 
arrangement not only must it be of a harmonious character but it 
must not appear merely as a blob of colour. A little of the colour 
should be introduced, perhaps a bud or light spray, then gradually 
the colour should become more intense by introducing: a denser 
placing of flowers towards the centre and should then recede again 
at the end of its particular group. Stems cut in unequal lengths 
go a long way towards creating colour rhythm. 

In summing up we cannot go wrong if we apply some of the 
Japanese rules regarding rhythm to our compositions. Avoid 
regular placing of flowers of uniform size (this lacks form- 
rhythm). Don’t place flowers at an equal distance parallel with 
each other, like soldiers standing in a row, nor arrange flowers at 
equal heights, which we are prone to do with flowers such as iceland 
poppies. These would destroy line-rhythm. Don’t place a flower 
of one colour between two of another colour or we lose colour- 
rhythm. 
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Chapter 12 


Unity, Accent and Focus 


T? UNIFY a composition and make it appear as one identity, 

every part should be in perfect accord. There must be no appear- 
ance of one part fighting another for predominance such as equal 
numbers of different types of blooms, equal colour combination, 
container and flowers equal in height or the container equally 
prominent with the flowers. Harmony is essential but one of the 
elements must be stronger in character than the others. The ruling 
element may be the container or a portion of the design but more 
often the dominant note lies in the plant material. 


When the container is to become the dominant character in 
the arrangement it must possess some special distinction. Every 
container has a certain atmosphere, it may be ordinary and 
commonplace or it may be rare and exotic, it may be old and quaint 
or it may be new and modern. Container interest, therefore, 
should be studied and the initiated flower-arranger will readily 
recognise the possibilities of each container, using just the right 
kind of material and skilfully arranging it to emphasise the par- 
ticular atmosphere found in the container. Whatever the container 
depicts, whether it is a regal vertical line or suggests a rural 
country scene depends on its ornamental value and sufficient plant: 
material only should be used to accentuate the theme. It is very 
easy to add too much material thereby losing the dominance of the 
container. As soon as equal container and plant material interest 
is evident just as soon is unity lost. 


There are many commonplace or mediocre containers of 
neutral colour and texture that are excellent for subjects where 
the plant material rules. Homely flowers such as marigolds, 
nasturtiums and daisies look comfortable and in their right element 
when arranged in a pewter or earthenware jug or other container 
of simple, strong design. On the other hand aristocratic flowers 
such as anthuriums or the exotic bird of paradise would look in- 
congruous arranged in a similar squat jug. They require a more 
regal shape of refined material to correspond with their elegant 
shape and texture. 


When the plant material is dominating, the container must be 
subordinate, just a vessel to hold the flowers. It must merge in 
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In perfect accord are the various materials used in this composition. 

Ginger plant seed pods with their own foliage and thistle heads are in 

complete harmony with the natural bamboo vase. The leaves give 

strength and distinction to the design. The leaf at the base of the stems 
is the unifying agent between plant material and container. 
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A brown earthenware mug is an appropriate receptacle to hold scarlet 

geraniums. They bring a touch of gaiety to the kitchen window. In 

this photograph the full beauty of the blooms is not portrayed owing 
to the outdoor foliage merging into the design. 


with the flowers, not be a separate identity as would be the case 
if one were to use a brightly polished brass vase with sweet peas 
and gypsophila. The two elements appearing as separate identities, 
each equally strong, would possess no unity whatever. 

The average skilfully executed arrangement has each part 
sufficiently blended and correlated, that the dominant motive is 
readily discernable. If the design is to be the outstanding feature, 
colour would be a secondary consideration, sufficient only to give 
it depth of character. When colour takes precedence design is of 
less importance. So much beauty lies in good colour harmony that 
anything else appears superfluous. Good colour harmony implies all 
the principles of colour, correct proportion, blending, rhythm and 
so on. When all the principles pertaining to colour are adhered to 
a design of sorts inevitably follows. 

Within the plant material itself, unity is supplied by one kind, 
shape or colour predominating. If we select an equal number of 
spikes and round-headed flowers or an equal number of orange and 
blue flowers we do not get unity, as in neither instance is there one 
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factor more important than another and distraction is created. 


Just as each completed arrangement has its own particular 
atmosphere, so should it be placed in a position where it can retain 
its character. The homely jug of marigolds or the dish of 
nasturtiums or geraniums would appear in their rightful setting 
if placed on the breakfast table or jauntily adorning the kitchen 
window. The slender vase of anthuriums or the bird of paradise 
would appropriately grace the end of the drawing-room mantel. 


The placement of any arrangement for maximum effect re- 

quires consideration. If the space allotted to it is too large it 

| dwarfs the arrangement, if too small the design is cramped and 
loses its character. Lighting effects can also help to emphasize or 
| destroy unity. Where an arrangement created purely for line and 
design would appear to best advantage in silhouette, the light 
shining directly on to the composition would not give the desired 
effect. Another composition depending on massed colour effects 
for distinction would be completely marred unless the light was 
directed fully on to it. | 


| 

| Against patterned wallpaper care should be exercised that the 
| right type of floral arrangement is used. A composition, simple 
in design but bold in outline and strong in colour should be used. 
| 


An arrangement composed entirely of foliage, stressing leaf- 
contrast is often the solution for such a room because there is less ! 
involved colour and pattern to command attention. A mono- 
chromatic colour harmony created in bold massed effects is often 
the best decoration for a room patterned in multi-colours. It is | 
not necessary to choose the predominant colour of the wallpaper, | 
one of the lesser colour values often provides the best unifying 
medium. 


There should be one floral design only dominating each room, | 

not a number vying with each other for attention. If more than 
one is desired they should be so designed that there is one especially 
good key arrangement, the rest being complementary. Whilst they 
must all contain one common harmonising element, in colour or con- 
tainer interest, each minor decoration should be so placed that the 
eye is not restlessly pulled away from the main feature of interest. 
The major design may be more arresting because of its size, contain 
the brightest hues or be the most striking and meticulous in design, 
but it should also be placed in the most important part of the room 
where it will be easy to look at. 


The Orientals are sensible in this respect. In the reception 
| room they place one floral arrangement in a specially contrived 
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A delicate and airy effect is achieved by the use of these simple way- 
side materials. Fennel and iris heads were arranged on a needle-point 
without a container. An unusual piece of sea-worn stone captured the 
outdoor spirit of the plant material, making an effective accent whilst 
partially concealing the needle-point. A fern plant with damp moss 
completes this picture of simple grace and freshness. 
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niche with a hanging scroll or “Kakimona” depicting something 
seasonal and the guest is allowed to sit and ponder whilst admiring 
the work of his host or hostess. In this way guests are given time 
to appreciate and contemplate the flower-arrangement, thus receiv- 
ing spiritual and bodily refreshment. 


ACCENT AND FOCUS 

In a flower-arrangement most of the lines start from the con- 
tainer and lead out into the material above. Reversing the move- 
ment they will come in from the plant material and terminate in 

| the container. This terminal point is where the greatest accumu- 

| lation of stems are and is the centre of interest. This point or 

| junction in the composition becomes the natural location for 
emphasis. It is the heart or core of the arrangement and unless 
it is accented the construction lacks cohesion and unity. The eye 
must be drawn to the accented or focal point by every path estab- 
lished in the composition and the eye must rest there, lingering 
on what should be the most beautiful part of the structure. 

The more lines of design that come together in the arrange- 
ment the stronger must be the focal point. This emphasis may be 

| obtained by giving preponderance of “weight” at the focal point. 
A large flower placed horizontally to face you will often give a 
denite accent. Another method of acquiring a focal point is a 
stronger colour accent, it may be a deeper shade, a brighter hue or 
a contrasting colour. Also a group of smaller flowers in a 
brighter or contrasting colour will make quite an effective focal 
point. A cluster of fruit, pods or berries makes an excellent con- 
trasting accent for certain types of arrangements. Unusual pieces 
| of material that are to be found by the roadside, on the beach, 
| beside a river or in the bush will make interesting focal points. 
These unusual pieces of weathered wood, stone or shell can be used 
time and again. A wood-knot of interesting shape for such a 
purpose is illustrated in the previous chapter. 

Large leaves of a strong texture and design can be used to 
emphasize the central bloom or cluster. When leaves are suitably 
placed to partially conceal the rim of the bow] or vase they not only 
emphasize the focal point but unify the flowers and container. 
Watch that there is no unbroken horizontal line of the container 
against the vertical line of the plant material. Wherever the stems 
are stark and obvious arrange the accentuating material. An 
arrangement that has a void instead of solidity at the terminal 
point falls apart, rendering the design meaningless. The focal point 
is the one. main feature—the dominant note—which not only is the 
centre of beauty, but correlates and strengthens all parts of the 
composition. 


Chapter 13 


Constructing An Arrangement 


[F YOU ARE aiming to become proficient and attain distinction in 

_ your flower arrangements, you must first practice the general 
principles. You will soon learn to analyse your arrangements, recog- 
nising your faults and becoming dexterous in remedying the mis- 
takes. By degrees you will become accomplished and able to under- 
take original designs, expressing individualism. 


The designer who has imagination and creative ability will 
soon learn that a great deal of the rule-of-thumb methods can be 
dispensed with once they have been masterea. Although the basic 
principles are necessary up to a point, the experienced designer may 
extend her designs, exaggerating heights (but maintaining bal- 
ance), allowing colour to dramatize the subject or use materials or 
accessories to depict the spirit of the occasion—gaiety and enchant- 
ment, whimsy and humour, etc. 


The relationship between each principle is so interwoven that 
at times it is difficult to separate them. The true designer instinct- 
ively puts together lines, masses and colours to create harmony. 
To dramatize any particular phase of the arrangement is the 
natural impulse of the practised artist. When a beautiful colour 
combination is available the colour harmony alone is of greatest 
value and the form or design of the arrangement is instinctively 
guided by the value of each colour used. It is not difficult to execute 
a satisfying floral picture of good colour harmony because colour is 
so eye-appealing that one instinctively overlooks small discrepancies 
of other principles such as lack of design, balance, etc. Many ad- 
mired compositions have appealed on colour value only and have so 
absorbed the senses that only the experienced eye would have noted 
that other principles were lacking. 


When interesting shapes of materials are available the 
emphasis naturally falls on design. Colour is then unimportant 
providing it is not discordant. Rhythm of line, balance, proportion, 
etc., are the pre-eminent principles involved. It is here that 
imagination and creative ability are such assets. To bend a branch 
and keep it in place, to add material which will accentuate rather 
than detract from the rhythm of line requires skill that only comes 
with patience, tenacity and experience. 
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With an exceptionally beautiful bloom or cluster of choice 
berries or fruit an artist can readily see their possibilities and 
adapt them to form the focal point of a composition. This may 
dramatize that which would normally have been an ordinary, every- 
day arangement. A trained eye and skilful fingers will readily 
mould available material to its utmost artistic value. Any good 
arrangement expresses character and the more experienced and 
accomplished the designer, naturally the more beautiful and full of 
dramatic quality will be the composition. 


A truly artistic piece of work never looks as though it were 
laboriously..done. It is not heavy, stolid, dull, with too much 
material, nor untidy, wilted, restless or unnatural. It is clear-cut, 
flowing, up-lifting, breath-taking, exciting, dramatic or beautiful, 
and it must look natural. It must appear as though it were quite 
the easiest thing to arrange, that it just automatically fell into 
place no matter how difficult the separate pieces were to keep in 
position. 


It is not necessary for the floral artist to have a garden full of 
flowers and foliage to make a successful arrangement. An artist 
can make a poem out of a few twigs and wayside weeds. The eye 
should be trained to look for and recognise beauty of form in the 
most commonplace material and in the most unexpected places. It 
is not what you use but how you use it that counts. Neither is the 
quantity of material so important. A few selected pieces of 
material can be of more artistic value than a truck-load of rubbish. 
By having a shortage of material rather than a surplus one learns 
the value of each piece and uses it to the best advantage. This 
often brings out hidden qualities in material that would otherwise 
lie latent. 


To use each flower and piece of foliage advantageously the 
accompanying illustrations give an example of simple and expedi- 
tious arranging. The materials used were 5 blue dutch iris, 3 blades 
of iris leaves, 4 spikes of ladder-fern, 3 calla leaves, a round needle- 
point and a stone-coloured pottery low bowl. 


FIRST STEP 


The tallest stem is selected for the main or “principal” stem. 
It is taller than the regulation height but it does not appear to be 
out of scale as it depicts the tall vertical lines which are the natural 
growth of ‘these flowers. The stem is cut straight across to give 
maximum resting support and is firmly wedged on to the needle- 
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Constructing an arrangement—the first step. 
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Constructing an arrangement—the second step. 


ee 
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point. Its position is approximately two-thirds of the way back 
of the needlepoint to allow for the largest number of points at the 
front of the stem. The flower is firmly wedged and stands erect. 
It is then placed in the bowl slightly less than half-way across. 


SECOND STEP 


The next iris placed is that on the right and is approximately 
half the height of the principal. This secondary line is arranged 
slightly in front and extends at a slight angle away from the prin- 
cipal, with the base of the stems as close together as possible. The 
third placement is the lowest and is known as the tertiary line. The 
stem of the largest iris is cut very short to form this line and in- 
serted on the needlepoint slightly to the left of the principal. The 
two latter placements may be reversed from right to left if desired. 
The fourth bloom is inserted between the primary and secondary 
line on the opposite side to the secondary bloom. This is cut so that 
in height it is midway between the two. The fifth bloom, leaning 
slightly forward is midway between the secondary and tertiary 
lines. It will be observed that all stems are inserted close together 
to appear as though growing from one unit. 


THIRD STEP. 


The general line up till now has been vertical and to create it 
into a triangle composition it is necessary to fill in the voids with 
plant materal of some kind. When flowers are limited foliage is 
most appropriate but must be harmoniously selected to maintain 
a natural effect. Blades of iris foliage are natural adjuncts, the 
ladder-fern is closely allied in form and the lower-growing calla 
foliage gives breadth and firmness to the composition. Each of 
these types of foliage are distinctive but harmonize successfully 
because of their similarity in growth. 


Insert the foliage, using similar rules to that of the blooms. No 
two pieces of foliage must be equal in height nor the same height 
as any of the blooms. There must be equal weight on each side of 
the axis but not necessarily similar nor symmetrical. The more 
intriguing balance is that of asymmetry where the iris blades are 
dominating one side and the ladder-fern the other. Each piece of 
foliage is arranged in as close proximity as possible to the united 
base of the flower-stems. They are placed at the back and sides and 
extend outwards. 


FINAL STAGE 
It is necessary at this stage to stand back and view the com- 
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Constructing an arrangement—the third step. 
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position with a critical eye, to note mistakes and make adjustments. 
Any alteration to existing material, to improve the balance or 
design should now be made. In this arrangement the lower left- 
hand piece of foliage was extended and brought a little lower and 
another piece of iris foliage was inserted. The tertiary line (the 
lowest placement of iris bloom) was lowered slightly, its petals 
breaking the horizontal line of the container. Finally three calla 
leaves were placed in position. They were used to form a frame 
round the lowest iris bloom, thus dramatizing its beauty and 
making of it a stronger and accentuated focal point. These leaves 
were also the medium used for disguising in a natural way the 
flower-holder and they acted as the unifying agent between plant 
material and container. 


Thus by a few deft movements in a matter of moments, a few 
blooms and pieces of foliage become an arrangement of beauty indi- 
cative of spring. The placement of the three important levels, the 
| employment of odd numbers and the arranging of all stems from 
one unit are some of the Japanese principles employed. 


Chapter 14 


Judging Floral Work 


[DECORATIVE work always commands a lot of attention at 

flower shows and the judges come in for a great deal of cen- 
sure which is not always merited. This happens everywhere that 
flower shows are held, not only in this country but overseas as well. 
Judges could often do a great deal to gain the confidence of the 
public and justify their position if they were able to explain the 
reasons underlying their decisions. Unfortunately, a judge infre- 
quently comes in contact with exhibitors and so an opportunity to 
make explanation rarely comes his way. 


Some horticultural societies have official rulings governing 
various sections of the show but seldom do we see official rules on 
decorative work. In a recently issued New Zealand book on 
Official Judging Rules the decorative work has been provided for 
but not adequately enough for present-day standards. These rules 
would have sufficed forty years ago during the Edwardian era when 
much fern and elegance were in vogue. In modern work the stand- 
ard is high and points are necessary for the broad general prin- 
ciples as described throughout this book. 


Design, colour, balance, proportion, etc., all come in for their 
share of adjudication marks, whilst further points are allotted for 
originality, distinction, imagination, interpretation, suitability, 
combination of material and condition, according to the requirement 
of individual classes. In made-up pieces of floral work, where wired 
stems are used, points are given for technique, weight, finish, etc. 
Whether a judge actually uses a points card system or not, basic 
general rules for judging are necessary to attain uniform and satis- 
factory results. 


Among the essential qualifications that a juJge must possess 
is impartiality, having no preferential colour, type or scale. Too 
often we hear of committees appointing judges solely on their re- 
puted. good taste. To the dismay of many exhibitors it has been 
found that the judge has perhaps a favourite colour, a favourite 
flower, admired dainty work or is attracted by high-quality material 
such as hot-house blooms. Throughout the allocation of awards 
some of these preferences influence the decisions. In fairness to 
exhibitors the selection committees should appoint judges who have 
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some authority and can allocate points without bias. A thorough 
knowledge of modern flower-arranging and its methods are of great 
value to those desirous of giving satisfaction in placing awards. 


Among the specialized knowledge that a qualified judge acquires 
is that of colour and all its aspects. He understands its psycho- 
logical value and appreciates the fact that exhibitors usually work 
most successfully with harmonies that appeal to them. A good 
judge, therefore, has no colour-preference, having been trained to 
appreciate all harmonious blendings. He recognises good blending 
of any harmony and awards accordingly. 


It is the invariable rule that fashions of all kinds change, and 
in time flower-fashions slowly but surely change also. To keep up 
with the modern trend of flower-fashions is a judge’s responsibility 
and his decisions on the show-bench usually go in favour of the 
latest styling. Those exhibitors who hold fast to Victorian and 
Edwardian standards of decorative work, no matter how meticu- 
lous their compositions are, cannot hope for long to remain success- 
ful competitors. In modern work we recognise more severe forms 
of beauty, where direct lines and distinctive colour-harmonies are 
evident. This is surely in harmony with our homes of today where 
all frills and flounces have been rejected. There is no place in our 
modern homes for elaborate period pieces of overflowing masses of 
flowers, intermingled with fine fern and grasses and to a judge’s 
eye these are also out of place on the show-bench. Unless the 
schedule stipulates period pieces, they have no chance of success 
in competition with modern work. 


In this country it is the usual practice to award first, second 
and third placings. In some of the American shows the points are 
allotted and all those that rank above a certain percentage are 
awarded a champion or blue ribbon, which is a much coveted hon- 
our. Those that are below this standard, but are of a sufficiently 
high grade of merit, are awarded a red ribbon, followed by those 
of a lesser degree of merit being awarded a yellow ribbon. There 
may be a number of each of the awards and it is possible where a 
high standard is maintained for every exhibit to receive an award 
of merit. In some respects this system, especially where large 
entries are solicited, could prove very satisfactory. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to issue a complete set 


of points for each individual class of decorative work, but a few 
general tests will serve a varied schedule. 


For all general arrangements. where no special features are 
stipulated the allocation of points is as follows: Design 25, col- 
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This combination of plant material and little fawns depicts a natural 

habitat and is eminently suitable for the focal decoration of a show- 

table stressing a natural scene or a story. The foundation of rough 

wood and miniature plants, all in good proportions, give a true feeling 
of rugged growth. 


our combination and interest 25, condition 25, relation and effect- 
iveness 25. Design is important and as already mentioned modern 
ideas and methods receive major markings. The colour harmonies 
gain highest marks when they are interesting and unusual as well 
as beautiful. When certain harmonies are specified such as a 
monochromatic harmony, points are allocated according to the 
interpretation of the schedule requirements. The points for condi- 
tion include all material used, container as well as plant material. 
Everything must be fresh and clean, containers must not be 
chipped, cracked, soiled or unsightly and all plant material must 
be as perfect as possible. Any wilted or spent blooms or foliage, 
unsightly blemishes, ravages by insects, storm-beaten or broken 
pieces, are liable to lose marks for an exhibitor. The relation and 
effectiveness points are awarded according to the suitability of 
material and its relationship in general effectiveness. Everything 
in the arrangement should harmonise. The right amount of foliage 
and its suitability for the type of flowers should be studied. There 
should be sufficient foliage only to give strength and character to 
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the composition. The container must also be in character with 
the general theme of the design. The selection of everything it 
the composition to relate harmoniously is of considerable import- 
ance in all modern flower-work. 


In the case of specified types of containers such as a small 
trough of flowers, a novelty container of flowers, etc., points may 
be allocated so that the container receives special points value. 
The points would then be as follows: Container interest and effect- 
iveness 25, suitability and relation of material 20, design 20, bal- 
ance and proportion 20, colour 10, condition 5. It will be noticed 
that condition receives 5 points only. This is related to condition 
| of plant material only as the container interest has its own allotted 
| marks. An ill-conditioned container would not merit a great deal 

of interest and consequently would receive low marks. A good 
| composition would require the design to conform with the char- 
| acter of the container. Likewise the decorative material must 
| be chosen to enhance the container-interest. 


In specialized colour classes, such as analogous, monochro- 
matic, one colour, etc., the larger proportion of marks would be 
given to colour. Colour harmony or emphasis 40, design 25, bal- 
| ance and proportion 20, condition 15. 
| 


Similarly, specified line arrangements, such as vertical line 
| in tall container, rectangle design in shallow container, etc., would 
receive the following points: Design 40, scale and balance 20, col- 


our 25, condition 15. 


Where there is accent on staging through the use of accessories 
with the flower arrangement as we have in mantel groups, the 
greater points value lies in the staging, viz., relation of objects 
and floral material 35, design 30 (balance and proportion included 
in design), imagination 20, condition 15. It must be pointed out 

| that in a class where several objects are grouped together the 
| points for design, balance, etc., cover the entire group, not just 
| the flower arrangement. 


Modern tables should be given specialized points. An exhibitor 
usually has the chance in these classes to allow imagination and | 
originality full sway and points should be provided for these quali- | 
ties. Following are two sets of table points: (1) Interpretation | 
| 30, distinction 20, colour harmony 20, design 20, condition 10. 
| (2) Originality 25, suitability and combination of material 25, 
| distinction 20, colour-harmony 20, condition 10. 


| In the first test interpretation points are given according to 
{ the exhibitor’s skill in translating and producing the required 
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This combination of material is suitable for a buffet arrangement. Fruit 
is combined with golden cypress foliage, rich green Karaka berries and 
a stem of rhubarb seeds to give height to the composition. 


type of table. This demands a certain amount of imagination and 
artistic ability. In the alternative test special points are allotted 
for suitability and combination of material, also requiring imag- 
inative ability. Colour harmony includes colour-blending of all 
material, flowers, accessories, linen, etc., used on the table. Design 
includes proportion of solids and voids to maintain balance. Dis- 
tinction is that undefined quality that makes material skilfully 
used into something breathtaking and superior. 

When made-up pieces are judged, especially wired work as 
| in bouquets, baskets, corsages, etc., points are allocated as fol- 
| 

) 

| 

| 

| 

4 
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lows: Design 25, proportion and weight 20, workmanship 15, col- 
our harmony 20, technique and finish 10, condition 10. All made-up 
pieces should appear as natural as possible, with no unsightly 
wires being obvious. The piece should be able to be handled and 
examined by the judge without mishap. The amount of work, 
according to the standard of design, is considered and adjudged. 
The foundation, assembly and general technique are points that 
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are examined and the “finish” is an extremely important feature. 
High grade flowers and foliage in good condition are necessary 
to stand a wired test. Poor quality material quickly collapses and 
makes an inferior exhibit. 

The scale of points in each test must be gauged against an ideal 
which is in the judge’s mind. A judge’s ideal of line is one where 
perfect proportion, balance, scale and measure rhythm are pre- 
valent, and where plant material best suited to these requirements 
has been used. When the class stresses colour, the blending should 
be dramatic, arresting and exciting or subtle, subdued and ethereal. 
Mediocre or commonplace blendings never stir the blood and can- 
not possibly attain a high degree of merit. 

The exhibitor must conform to the schedule and to be eligible 
for high marks must comply with the rules in every detail. Any 
straying from set conditions unfortunately loses points. As an 
example, a miniature arrangement must of necessity be very 
small, but it is also essential that it conforms to scale. Flowers, 
foliage and container must all match in size and the finished 
article should be a charming and intricate work of art. If instead 
of a miniature, a small arrangement was substituted, or a container 
out of proportion to the plant material, the competitive value of 
the exhibit would decrease accordingly. If, on the other hand, the 
schedule stated that a large bowl of flowers suitable for a pedestal 
arrangement was required, it naturally follows that a small bowl, 
a vase or other container would not meet the required standard. 
These are points that a judge must strictly adhere to. 


MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUCTIONS AND DEFINITIONS 
OF SHOW TERMS 


Frontal or Face View: To be judged from the front view only. 

Free-standing: To be examined from every angle. 

No Restriction: Without restraint. An exhibitor may take any 
liberty providing it conforms to the requirements of the class. 

A vase is a container that is taller than its width. 

A bowl is wider than its height. 

If a container is as high as it is broad it can be used as either 
a vase or a bowl according to the way it is decorated. Tall material 
arranged in a vertical manner as illustrated in Chapter VII consti- 
tutes a vase and a broad arrangement comprises a bowl. 

A floating bowl is a low bowl in which flowers are floated. 
Schedules should state if a bowl of floating flowers is required. If 
so, the bowl should be two-thirds filled with water to allow the 
flowers to float. The decoration may be either one-third solids with 
the other two-thirds water, or two-thirds decorative material and 
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Miniature arrangements require exactitude as regards scale. Every- 
thing in this group is in correct proportion, scale and harmony, making 
it difficult to realize that the complete width is only 12 inches across. 


one-third water. Rarely do equal parts water and solids make good 
design. 

A floating bowl also makes an excellent container for modern 
line-arrangements as illustrated in the previous chapter. It is 
then termed ‘‘a low container’. When a schedule specifies “a 
decorated floating-bowl, without restriction” the exhibitor is per- 
mitted to use a greater range of ideas and some exceedingly un- 
usual effects may be achieved. See illustration of floating-bow] in 
Chapter XI. 


A layer-bowl is also a low container of flowers but in this 
class the bowl is entirely covered with short-stemmed flowers, pre- 
ferably arranged in drifts of colour to form a design. 


A trough is a low narrow container, obtainable in a large 
variety of shapes and sizes. There are new methods of decorating 
these fascinating small containers and here again the schedule 
should be explicit and state whether a trough is to be a low arrange- 
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ment or unrestricted. When schedules do not give specific instruc- 
tions a judge is at liberty to make his own ruling and the modern 
arrangement takes precedence every time. 


A basket constitutes a container with a handle over the top 
by which it can be carried. Usually a basket is a fancy cane, wood 
or metal shape conforming to types known as gypsy, Gainsborough, 
Devon, etc. A basket suitable for a bridesmaid, presentation or 
gift should not contain any heavy substance such as a container of 
water, wet sand or a lead flower-holder. Any of these substances 
tend to strain the handle when lifted and water is likely to spill. 
Damp moss should be arranged around stems to keep them fresh 
and firmly in position. The basket should be light enough in weight 
and sufficiently well balanced to be lifted with one finger. A con- 
tainer of water can be used, however, if it is desired that a basket 
of flowers, etc., for a decorative purpose such as a window display be 
designed as illustrated in Chapter VIII. The schedule should state 
which type of basket is required, viz., basket for presentation, etc., 
or decorated basket for display. The carrying of a basket should 
not be hampered by greenery-entwined or ribbon-bedecked handles. 


A foundation of wet sand or damp sphagnum moss is usual 
for the skirt of a floral lady. This damp foundation is built on a 
circular disc such as a jam-jar lid. The tendency of some exhibitors 
is to use too large a base, very often a saucer, which makes the 
completed floral skirt out of proportion to the china top. Correct 
poportions are important. The height from the top of the head to 
the waist should be one-third that of the complete figure. The skirt 
should be a proportionate width according to the type and period 
costume that is designed. It is well to remember that the founda- 
tion is much larger when covered by the floral material. 


A floral sand-posy should be similar to a Victorian posy, shaped 
like an inverted saucer with alternate rows of small flowers, each 
row a different colour. An outside edging of leaves is desirable. 


A decorated sand-saucer, however, need not be arranged in a 
posy design but may emulate any pattern, either formal or informal, 
composed of layers of petals, leaves, small flowers, berries or other 
plant materials, with or without an edging of leaves. An added 
accessory such as a centrepiece should be discouraged as these 
rarely enhance the value of the design. A judge usually takes off 
marks for unnecessary ornamentations which have no connection 
with the design. In all work with moss or sand foundations it is 
imperative that every vestige of moss or sand is covered by plant 
material. 
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When flowers are in short supply delightful arrangements can be com- 

posed of other plant material. Here is a suggestion for a show: 

miscellaneous autumn pods and berries arranged on a moss base. The 

damp moss will keep the material fresh for several days. No container 

is necessary providing the moss is firmly bound onto a piece of card- 
board, etc., and lightly covered with foliage. 
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A dainty spray effect arranged in a trough produces an interesting 

composition that can be utilized for a single show exhibit or small 

table decoration. To allow two-thirds of the trough to be visible 

emphasizes the container interest. This is an original decoration that 
can be adapted to any shape of low container. 


The size for a floral bon-bon should be from twelve to fifteen 
inches long, including the tied ends, and the proportionate width, 
three to four inches. A large flower, brighter hues or a cluster of 
small choice flowers in a contrasting colour are desirable for an 
attractive centre. Ribbon ties should not be so brightly coloured 
that they compete with the floral material in the bon-bon. Usually, 
ribbons in light tints which harmonize unobtrusively with the gen- 
eral colour scheme give the best artistic value. 

A novelty container is any fancy container that is not usually 
termed a vase or a bowl. There is a wide range from which these 
containers can be chosen, including beautiful “period” ornaments, 
interesting natural containers of wood, stone, bone or shell, as well 
as those that are utilised from the more homely kitchen utensils. A 
novelty container must be interesting, displaying appropriate deco- 
rative material in such a manner that the container is not 
subordinated. 
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FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


by Giapys M. LANKSHEAR 


Mrs. Lankshear’s second book describes every aspect of the. 
art of flower’ arrangement for home display and for .com- 
petitive work. Her technique, which is modern and true, 
is clearly explained in chapters which cover all PS of 


designs and include numerous illustrations. 


The articles first appeared as a monthly series in ‘the 
New Zealand Gardener but a special, lengthy chapter on 
Judging Flower Arrangements now appears for the first time 
and this gives valuable advice to all women ebliiting their. 
own arrangements. 


New illustrations and a cover design by Frank Mitchell 
complete a book that will be essential reading for all women: 
interested in flower arrangement, for Mrs. Lankshear is the © 
leading exponent of the art in New Zealand and Australia. © 


Price 4/6 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


FLORAL ART — An Blementsey Textbook for Florists by 


Gladys M. Lankshear. sth edition, 14,000 copies, Discusses 
the florists’ art in detail, with full instructions for women 


who wish to learn how to male fast tributes of all kinds 
Many plates. ' 4/6 


SIMPLE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT, by. Fuenaiiees 
Plimmer. Mrs. Plimmer is well known for her talks to 
women’s organisations and schools and this introductory 
book has an illustration on every page with full descriptions 
of the arrangements shown. mee Vea 
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